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Time to Burn 
An Editorial 


HAT would you do with yourself if you 

had to go to school only from 9 to 12 

A. M. five days a week, and had no lessons 
to get, no grass to cut, no housework to do, no papers 
to deliver, nor any other compulsory chores in your 
spare time? Sounds coocoo, doesn’t it? “Lead me to 
it!” yells a voice from the crowd. 

Well, twenty years from now your life may be ar- 
ranged on just that sort of pattern. When, in 1919, 
the United States Steel Corporation abolished the 
12-hour day only after a prolonged fight, protesting 
that any change would ruin the industry, no one 
dreamed that in 1933 practically every manufactur- 
ing plant in America would be running on a 40-hour, 
five-day week by order of the Federal Government. 
For years the American Federation of Labor has been 
a voice crying in the wilderness for shorter hours. 
Now they are a reality, and every indication points 
to a still further progres- 
sive decrease of working 


hours. For competent en- =m 


gineers and economists have 
come to the conclusion that 
the only possible way to 
keep our tremendous cap- = Taba 
ital plant running steadily cn ce 
without piling up vast sur- A 
pluses of unsaleable goods 
and causing periodic crises 
like that of the last four 
years, is to hold down pro- p 

duction to extremely mod- . 

erate figures. Already there 

is talk that the NRA maxi- 

mum ought to be 25 instead of 40 hours a week. The 
experts are saying that all the necessary work of the 
world can eventually be done in a four-hour day, and 
still raise the standard of living for every man, 
woman, and child. 

It is a favorite doctrine of aristocrats that only a 
small minority is fit to “loaf and invite the soul.” To 
put it a little bluntly, they think that the common 
man has no soul to invite. Mr. John W. Davis, the 
distinguished Democratic lawyer, has expressed the 
fear that less than eight hours work a day will demo- 
ralize the American people. This sounds suspiciously 
like the old charge of dwellers on Park Avenue that 














“it doesn’t pay to provide bathtubs for people in the 


slums—they will only use them for coal bins! But, 
whether Mr. Davis likes it or not, the masses will soon 
have time to burn. 


SS ae 4 


We are going to have leisure—leisure in such quan- 
tities as the world has never known for the common 
man. The “NRA holidays” are already upon us—a 
full Saturday and Sunday. What shall we do with all 
these empty hours? Granted that « stevedore has 
just as much right to waste his time as a yachtsman, 
it is fair to ask them both whether what they do with 
their leisure makes them any happier, healthier, or 
better furnished in the head. One large section of the 
newly leisured public will go in for golf, motoring, 
beach parties, and fishing. The sporting goods busi- 
ness, according to trade journals, has taken a sharp 
upturn. For these we have only best wishes. It won’t 
hurt them. It will prolong their lives, keep them out 
of mischief, and perhaps give them an occasional 
glimpse of nature. Another group will putter about in 
gardens, cellar workshops, and radio apparatus. We 
congratulate them. The man or woman with a hobby 
will find it the best salva- 
tion against going to seed. 


WN YT Uy WY 
<@ “yp fH A very large section will at 
Y tend more movies and musi- 
g cal comedies, or sit more 
UY) hy Y, , © 
ij hours glued to the radio. 


And this is where one of the 
greatest dangers of the new 
era arises—the turning over 
of a vastly increased mar- 
ket to the cynical purveyors 
of commercialized amuse- 
ments. At the lower edges 
of this field, the line be- 
tween. amusement and vice 
is a very thin and wavering 
one. The threat is redoubled by the new freedom of 
drinking habits that is bound to come with repeal of 
prohibition. 

For those who have the will to do something crea- 
tive with their new-found leisure, the world lies wide 
open. Here is a sort of brief code for loafers: The 
best leisure-time activity does these things for any 
one: (1) Makes him do something actively with his 
own body, hands, or mind, instead of sitting still and 
soaking up impressions like’ a sponge; (2) Gives him 
a sense of solid achievement—some memory of great 
thoughts or flashing beauty—some permanent gain 
in his own interior life; (3) Brings him into pleasant, 
cooperative relations with other people of like in- 
terests and aims—through little theatres, voters’ 
leagues, unemployed projects or other community ac- 
tivities. People who follow this code will never be bored. 


Sa tj 
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Miss Bracegirdle 
Does Her Duty 


HIS is the room, Madame.” 
“Ah, thank you—thank 
you!” 
“Does _ it 
tory to Madame?” 

“Oh, yes! Thank you—quite!” 

“Does Madame require anything 
further?” 

“Er—if not too late, may I have a 
hot bath?” 

“Parfaitement, Madame. The bath- 
room is at the end of the passage on 
the left. I will go and prepare it for 
Madame.” 

“There is one thing more. I have 
had a very long journey. I am tired. 
Will you please see that I am not dis- 
turbed in the morning until I ring?” 

“Certainly, Madame.” 

Millicent Bracegirdle was speaking 
the truth—she was tired. But, then, 
in the sleepy cathedral town of Eas- 
ingstoke, from which she came, it 
was customary for everyone to speak 
the truth. It was customary, more- 
over, for everyone to lead a simple, 
self-denying life—to give up his time 
to good works and elevating thoughts. 
One had only to glance at little Miss 
Bracegirdle to see that in her were 
epitomized all the virtues and ideals 
of Easingstoke. Indeed, it was the 
pursuit of duty which had_ brought 
her to the Hotel de l'Ouest at Bor- 
deaux on this summer’s night. 

She had traveled from Easing- 
stoke to London, then without a 
break to Dover, crossed that horrid 
stretch of sea to Calais, entrained for 
Paris, where she of necessity had to 
spend four hours—a terrifying ex- 
perience—and then had come on to 
Bordeaux, arriving at midnight. The 
reason of this journey was that 
someone had to come to Bordeaux to 
meet her young sister-in-law, who was 
arriving the next day from , South 
America. The sister-in-law was mar- 
ried to a missionary in Paraguay, 
but the climate not agreeing with her, 


appear satisfac- 


In an Extraordinary 
and Ludicrous Situation 


A Story by STACY AUMONIER 


she was returning to England. Her 
dear brother, the dean, would have 
come himself, but the claims on his 
time were so extensive, the parish- 
ioners would him so—it was 
clearly Millicent’s duty to go. 

She had never been out of England 
before, and she had a horror of travel 
and an ingrained distrust of for- 
eigners. She spoke a little French, 
sufficient for the purposes of travel 
and for obtaining any modest necessi- 
ties, but not sufficient for carrying on 
any kind of conversation. She did not 
deplore this latter fact, for she was 
of the opinion that French people 
were not the kind that one would nat- 
urally want to .have conversation 
with; broadly speaking, they were not 
quite “nice” in spite of their in- 
gratiating manners. 

The dear dean had given her end- 
less help and advice, warning her 
earnestly not to enter into conversa- 
tion with strangers, to obtain all in- 
formation from the police, railway 
officials, in fact, anyone in an official 
uniform. He deeply regretted to say 
that he was afraid that France was 
not a country for a woman to travel 
about in alone. There were loose, 
bad people about, always on _ the 
lookout. He really thought perhaps 
he ought not to let her go. It was 
only by the utmost persuasion, in 
which she rather exaggerated her 
knowledge of the French language 
and character, her courage and indif- 
ference to discomfort, that she man- 
aged to carry the day. 

She unpacked her valise, placed her 
things about the room, tried to thrust 
back the little stabs of homesickness 
as she visualized her darling room at 
the deanery. How strange and hard 
and unfriendly seemed these foreign 
hotel bedrooms. They were all so ex- 
actly alike, the same arrangement, the 
same atmosphere—heavy and depress- 
ing. She disrobed and donned a dress- 
ing-gown; then armed with a sponge- 
bag and towel, she crept timidly down 
the passage to the bathroom after 
closing her bedroom door and turning 
out the light. The gay bathroom 
cheered her. She wallowed luxuriously 
in the hot water. And for the first 


miss 


time since leaving home there came to 
her a pleasant moment, a sense of 
enjoyment in her adventure. 

There would be lots to tell the dear 
dean when she wrote to him on the 
morrow: nearly losing her spectacles 
on the restaurant-car, the amusing re- 
marks of an American child on the 
train to Paris, the curious food every- 
where, nothing simple and plain; the 
kindness of the hotel proprietor, who 
sat up for her; the prettiness of the 
chambermaid. Oh, yes, everyone was 
really very kind. The French people, 
after all, were very nice. She had 
seen nothing—nothing but what was 
quite nice and decorous. There would 
be lots to tell the dean tomorrow. 

Her body glowed with the friction 
of the towel. She again donned her 
night-attire and her thick woolen 
dressing-gown. She tidied up _ the 
bathroom carefully in exactly the 
same way she was accustomed to do 
at home; then once more gripping her 
sponge-bag and towel, and turning out 
the light, she crept down the passage 
to her room. Entering the room, she 
switched on the light and shut the 
door quickly. 

Then one of those ridiculous things 
happened, just the kind of thing you 
would expect to happen in a foreign 
hotel. The handle of the door came 
off in her hand. She ejaculated a 
quiet “Bother!” and sought to replace 
it with one hand, the other being oc- 
cupied with the towel and sponge- 
bag. In doing this she behaved fool- 
ishly, for, thrusting the knob care- 
lessly against the steel pin, without 
properly securing it, she only suc- 
ceeded in pushing the pin farther into 
the door, and the knob was not ad- 
justed. She uttered another little 
“Bother!” and put her sponge-bag 
and towel down on the floor. She 
then tried to recover the pin with her 
left hand, but it had gone in teo far. 

“How very foolish!” she thought. 
“I shall have to ring for the cham- 
bermaid—and perhaps the poor girl 
has gone to bed.” 

She turned and faced the room, and 
suddenly the awful horror was upon 
her. 

There was a man asleep in her bed! 
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The sight of the swarthy face on 
the pillow, with its black tousled hair 
and heavy mustache, produced in her 
the most terrible moment of her ‘life. 
Her heart nearly stopped. For some 
second she could neither think nor 
scream and her first thought was: 

“T mustn’t scream!” 

She stood there, like one paralyzed, 
staring at the man’s head and the 
great curved hunch of his body under 
the clothes. When she began to think 
she thought very quickly and all her 
thoughts worked together. 

The first vivid realization was that 
it wasn’t the man’s fault; it was her 
fault. She was in the wrong .room. 
The rooms were identical, but there 
were all his things about, his clothes 
thrown carelessly over chairs, his col- 
lar and tie on the wardrobe, his great 
heavy boots, and the strange yellow 
trunk. 

She must get out—somehow, any- 
how. She clutched once more at the 
door, feverishly driving her finger- 
nails into the hole where the elusive 
pin had vanished. She tried to force 
her fingers in the crack and open the 
door that way, but it was of no avail. 
She was to all intents and purposes 
locked in—locked in a bedroom in a 
strange hotel, alone with a man—a 
foreigner — a Frenchman! 

She must think—she 
must think. She switched 
off the light. If the light 
was off he might not wake 
up. It might give her time 
to think how to act. It 
was surprising that he had 
not awakened. If he did 
wake up, what would he 
do? How could she ex- 
plain herself? He wouldn't 
believe her. No one would 
believe her. In an Eng- 
lish hotel it would be diffi- 
cult enough, but here, 
where she wasn’t known, 
where they were all for- 
eigners and consequently 
antagonistic — merciful 
Heavens ! 

She must get out. Should 
she wake the man? No, 
she couldn’t do that. He 
might murder her. Should she scream? 
ring for the chambermaid? But, no; 
it would be too awful to contemplate! 
People would come rushing. They 
would find her there in the strange 
man’s bedroom after midnight—she 
Millicent Bracegirdle, sister of the 
dean of Easingstoke! Easingstoke! 
Visions of Easingstoke flashed through 
her alarmed mind. Visions of the 
news arriving, women whispering 
around tea-tables. “Have you heard, 
my dear? Really, no one would have 
imagined! Her poor brother! He 
will, of course, have to resign. Have 
a little more cream, my love.” 
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Would they put her in prison? She 
might be in the room for the purpose 
of stealing or—she might be in the 
room for the purpose of breaking 
every one of the Ten Commandments. 
There was no explaining it away. 
She was a ruined woman, suddenly, 
irretrievably, unless she could open 
the door. 

She thought she heard the chamber- 
maid going along the passage. If she 
had wanted to scream, she ought to 
have screamed before. The maid 
would know she had left the bathroom 
some minutes ago. Was she going to 
her room? 

An abrupt and desperate plan 
formed in her mind. It was already 
getting on for one o'clock. The man 
was probably a quite harmless com- 
mercial traveler or business man. He 
would probably get up about seven or 
eight o’clock, dress quickly, and go 
out. She would hide under his bed 
until he went. Only a matter of a 
few hours. Men don’t look under 
their beds, although she made a re- 
ligious practice of doing so herself. 
When he went he would be sure to 
open the door, all right. The handle 
would be lying on the floor as though 
it had dropped off in the night. He 
would probably ring for the chamber- 





“There was a man asleep in her bed! The sight produced in her the 
most terrible moment of her life.” 


maid, or open it with a penknife. 
Men were so clever at those things. 

When he had gone she would creep 
out and steal back to her room, and 
then there would be no necessity to 
give any explanation to any one. But 
Heavens! what an experience! With 
feline precaution she went down on 
her hands and knees and crept toward 
the bed. What a lucky thing there 
was that broad white frill! She lifted 
it at the foot of the bed and crept 
under. There was just sufficient 


depth to take her slim body. The 
floor was fortunately carpeted all 
over, but it seemed very close and 











dusty. Suppose she coughed or 
sneezed! Anything might happen. 

Of course, it would be much more 
difficult to explain her presence under 
the bed than to explain her presence 
just inside the door. She held her 
breath in suspense. No sound came 
from above, but under the frill it was 
difficult to hear anything. It was al- 
most more nerve-racking than hear- 
ing everything—listening for signs 
and portents. She tried to frame sen- 
tences of explanation in French, but 
French escaped her. The situation 
was intolerable. Would she be able 
to endure a night of it? At present 
she was not altogether uncomfortable, 
only stuffy and—very frightened. 

But she had to face six or seven 
hours of it, and perhaps even then 
discovery in the end! The minutes 
flashed by as she turned the matter 
over and over in her head. There was 
no solution. 

She set her teeth and waited 
grimly. Now that she had made up 
her mind to see the thing through in 
this manner she felt a little calmer. 
She almost smiled as she reflected 
that there would certainly be some- 
thing to tell the dear dean when she 
wrote to him to-morrow. How would 
he take it? Of course, he would be- 
lieve it—he had never 
doubted a single word that 
she uttered in her life— 
but the story would sound 
so—preposterous. In Eas- 
ingstoke it would be almost 
impossible to imagine such 
an experience. She, Milli- 
cent Bracegirdle, spending 
a night under a strange 
man’s bed in a foreign 
hotel ! 

Prayers! Yes, that was 
a curious thing. This was 
the first night in her life’s 
experience when she had 
not said her prayers on re- 
tiring. The situation was 
certainly very peculiar— 
exceptional, one might call 
it. God would understand 
and forgive such a lapse. 
And yet, after all, why— 
what was to prevent her 
saying her prayers? Of course, she 
couldn’t kneel in the proper devo- 
tional attitude—that would be a 
physical impossibility; nevertheless, 
perhaps her prayers might be just as 
efficacious if they came from the 
heart. 

So little Miss Bracegirdle curved 
her body and placed her hands in a 
devout attitude in front of her face, 
and quite inaudibly murmured her 
prayers under the strange man’s bed. 

It began to get very uncomfortable, 
stuffy, but at the same time drafty, 
and the floor was getting harder every 
minute. She changed her position 
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stealthily and controlled her desire to 
cough. Her heart was beating rap- 
idly. Over and over again recurred 
the vivid impression of every little 
incident and argument that had oc- 
curred to her from the moment she 
left the bathroom. This must, of 
course, be the room next to her own. 
So confusing, with perhaps twenty 


bedrooms all exactly alike on one side | 


of a passage—how was one to remem- 
ber whether one’s number was 115 or 
116? Her mind began to wander idly 
off into her school days. She was al- 
ways very bad at figures. She dis- 
liked Euclid and all those subjects 
about angles and equations—so unim- 
portant, not leading anywhere. She— 
Good Heavens! 

Almost unwittingly Millicent Brace- 
girdle had emitted a violent sneeze! 

For the second time that night she 
was conscious of her heart nearly 
stopping. For the second time that 
night she was so paralyzed with fear 
that her mentality went to pieces. 
Now she could hear the man get out 


door, switch on the light, and then 
lift up the frill. She could almost 
see that fierce mustached face glaring 
at her and growling something in 
French. Then he would thrust out an 
arm and drag her out. And then? 
O God in heaven! What then? 

“I shall scream before he does it. 
Perhaps I had better scream now. If 
he drags me out he will clap his hand 
over my mouth. Perhaps chloro- 
form 

But somehow she could not scream. 
She was too frightened even for that. 
She lifted the frill and: listened. Was 
he moving stealthily across the car- 
pet? She thought—no, she couldn't 
be sure. Anything might be happen- 
ing. He might strike her from above 
—with one of those heavy boots, per- 
haps. Nothing seemed to be happen- 
ing, but the suspense was intolerable. 
She realized now that she hadn’t the 
power to endure a night of it. Any- 
thing would be better than this—dis- 
grace, imprisonment, even death. She 
would crawl out, wake the man, and 
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She would switch on the light, 
cough, and say, “Monsieur!” 

Then he would start up and stare 
at her. 

“Pardon, Monsieur, mais je 
What on earth was the French for “ 
have made a mistake?” 

“J’ai tort. C’est la chambre—er— 
incorrect. Voulez-vous—er ® 

What was the French for “door- 
knob”? “Let me go”? 

It didn’t matter. She would turn 
on the light, cough, and trust to luck. 
If he got out of bed and came toward 
her she would scream the hotel down. 

The resolution formed, she crawled 
deliberately out at the foot of the bed. 
She scrambled hastily toward the door 
—a perilous journey. In a few sec- 
onds the room was flooded with light. 
She turned toward the bed, coughed, 
and cried out boldly: 

“Monsieur!” 

Then for the third time that night 
little Miss Bracegirdle’s heart all but 
stopped. In this case the climax of 
the horror took longer to develop, but 
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of bed. He would walk across to the 


try to explain as best she could. 


(Continued on page 29) 








Stacy Aumonier—Interpreter of Types 


NE writer of the World War period whose work 
has not received, perhaps, as much acclaim as 
it deserves was an Englishman named Stacy 
Aumonier. 

He was born in 1887, the son of an architectural sculp- 
tor, and began his career as a designer and landscape 
painter. During the war, he served as a private and later, 
as a maker of charts at the Ministry of National Service. 
He seems to have been a gentleman of more than one tal- 
ent, for in spite of his success as an artist and the fact 
that he exhibited frequently at the Royal Academy and 
the International, he turned to impersonation and became 
a society entertainer, giving many recitals of his own 
original character sketches, somewhat as Ruth Draper 
does today, which took London by storm. 

In 1913, he began writing, and the stories which for 
the next fifteen years appeared in the periodicals revealed 
a quiet charm, a delicate sense of humor and an ability 
to interpret character which assured for him a distinctive 
place in modern letters. An invalid for years, he died at 
the age of forty-one before his talent had had opportunity 
to bear mature fruit. 

Mr. Aumonier is described as a_ picturesque-looking 
man, handsome in an aquiline way, with piercing eyes, and 
a great wave of hair tumbling over his forehead. One of 
his friends and fellow-workers, Rebecca West, called him 
“a charming little human mole with brown eyes and thick 
hair that looked like fur, and hands that he held in front 
of him like paws.” In tribute to him at the time of his 
death, she said: “I suppose he went out of the world with- 
out ever having displayed more than twenty-five percent 
of his gifts—except benevolence, of which I cannot 
believe he had much more than he showed, for no human 
being could show more.” 

This benevolence and a tender sense of character are 
obvious in his stories. It would seem as thought he had 


spent much of his time indulging his reporter’s eye—not 
for news—but to discover the hidden something beneath 
the surface of humanity; to discover, for instance, as he 
reveals to us in London Types, what was going on behind 
the unchanging countenance of Commander Sinclair 
Southbound, R.N.; of the thoughts of Mrs. Briskett, who 
went on living because everyone else goes on living and 
she was part of this living; of the conflicting nature of 
Mr. J. K. Shore, whose name in bold, black letters stood 
above the more subdued lettering of FishmMoncer, but 
whom Mr. Aumonier spotted as an orchestra player; of 
the abiding faith of Lily Bates, foundling from a hospital, 

About his stories he was very humble, trying to be a 
good apprentice to the skilled craftsmen whose work 
seemed to him to establish for the short story a noble 
tradition: Turgenev, de Maupassant, Joseph Conrad, and 
Chekhov. He laid no claim to originality, but rather 
pinned his faith to what he called the “only plots”—the 
seven stories told in the bazaars of Ispahan three thou- 
sand years ago. 

Besides the story here printed in which the gentle Miss 
Bracegirdle emerges unscathed from what might have 
upset forever the even tenor of her way, there are a num- 
ber of delightful tales and sketches. One would not 
willingly miss Mr. Pothecary and the eventful day in 
which most unsuccessfully he attempted to perform “A 
Good Action”; nor “The Great Unimpressionable”; Ned 
Picklekin, whom nothing could touch—not the war, not 
his separation from Ettie, not his mother’s admiration— 
nothing but the death of Toffee, his beloved dog. 

There are other stories and there are three novels. 
Stacy Aumonier is worth acquaintance, not only for 
what he wrote, which is charming, gay, and of a: fine 
economy of words, but for the sense he leaves with us 
of having just begun, of having scarcely veined the rich 


ore of his genius. —MABEL A. BESSEY 
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How to Interview 


Prominent 


People 


By HARRY SALPETER 


==HERE are few people so im- 
portant that they do not enjoy 
the experience of being inter- 
viewed, or so busy that they 

have not time to answer questions. 

Naturally they prefer to be inter- 

viewed for publication, and naturally 

also, they hope that the interview, 

when published, will show them in a 

friendly light, rather than show them 

up. You will find, I think, that if 

they are important, much of that im- 

portance has been built up through 

the repetition of their names and 
opinions and doings in the press. 

Such celebrities, knowing the source 

of their popularity, have no inclina- 

tion to deny themselves to the press. 

As for those who are not yet im- 

portant, but hope some day to be so, 

they are likely to be even more 

friendly to the interviewer. 
Politicians, almost as much as, if 

not more than, people of the stage, 

live on publicity. By politicians I 

refer mainly to those who are in of- 

fice and hope to remain in office. 

There is no doubt that some of them 

—those who exert influence behind 

the scenes without occupying an elec- 

tive office—thrive in darkness rather 
than in light, but even these have to 
emerge now and again to bask in the 
light of publicity. In Washington 
and in the state capitals and in. the 
city halls much time and money and 
thought are devoted by politicians to 
keeping in the good graces of news- 
paper men, magazine writers, and 
publishers. The politician, more than 
any other class in the United States, 
is the newspaperman’s friend. He is 
the newspaperman’s friend for his 
own purposes, but the politician who 

is approached by a reporter for a 

statement or the answer to a question 

is more likely to beam than to frown. 

The approach of an interviewer is 

more likely to make the peacock in a 

man spread his tail-feathers for at- 

tention than to make the rat in him 
scurry for his hole in the wall. There 
is a tradition that the late Boss Mur- 
phy of Tammany Hall gave no wel- 
come to reporters, but he was one of 
those men who are so big, politically, 
that he could derive publicity merely 
from the fact that he did not seek it, 
in the same way, for example, that 
the elder Morgan was regarded as the 
man of mystery. But these are the 


people who get their 
publicity without 
working for it, which 
is contrary to the ex- 
perience of most pub- 
licity seekers. 

I have in my time 
interviewed several 
hundreds of men and 
women, from persons 
of only momentary 
consequence to persons 
of such international 
reputation as H. G. 
Wells. I have inter- 
viewed for small-town 
newspapers, metro- 
politan newspapers, 
and for magazines of 
half a dozen types. I 
have introduced au- 
thors of repute to the 
radio microphone. In all that ex- 
perience, I have encountered only a 
handful of celebrities who did not 
wish to be interviewed, notably: Edna 
Ferber, because of an aversion to lit- 
erary chit-chat; John Galsworthy, be- 
cause he had to catch a boat and he 
had already given one mass interview 
for New York newspapers; Alexan- 
der Woollcott, because he was disin- 
clined, as a writer, to give away to an 
interviewer material which he might 
use himself; and Theodore Dreiser, 
who finally consented to see me pro- 
vided I would quote him only on so- 
cial questions, and not on literary 
ones. I had interviewed Dreiser twice 
before, so that I had a pretty clear 
notion of some of his ideas. As for 
Woollcott, despite his refusal, I wrote 
an article about him by using ma- 
terial which I had gathered around 
town. Later, at the New York dinner 
to Mrs. Pearl Buck, one of the most 
pleasant sitters I have ever had, I had 
the pleasure of informing Mr. Wooll- 
cott that his unwillingness to be inter- 
viewed had not prevented me from 
writing and selling the article about 
him I had set out to write. 


ing, 
profound. 


prizes. 


Getting the Appointment 


There-is no one way of getting at 
your celebrity and no one way of in- 
terviewing him, or her, once you are 
sitting face to face. It is easy enough 
to get an-appointment if you can say, 
when you telephone, “This is John 


“THE BOSWELL OF 
NEW YORK" 


Harry Salpeter has interviewed 
probably more literary lights, both 
American and European, than 
any other newspaperman in the 
United States. It was while serv- 
ing as Assistant Literary Editor 
of the late lamented New York 
World, under Laurence Stallings 
and Harry Hansen, that he be- 
came known as an inveterate at- 
tender of literary teas. But he 
has interviewed numerous other 
types, from millionaire oil men to 
Socialist candidates for Con- 


gress, in the course of a journalistic career that has stretched 
from the Bronx to Oklahoma. He got his start at DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, loves symphony music and 
collects etchings, and has written a delightful book on 
“Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell,” which won the admiration 
of Johnsonian scholars. 
tributed to almost every quality magazine worth mention- 


and his 


As a free-lance writer he has con- 


knowledge of contemporary literatute is 


In the September 30 issue of SCHOLASTIC, page 27, we 
announced a “Political Interview Contest" to find the answer 
to the question "Is corruption necessary?" 
for students to seek out and interview the most influential 
political figures of their home towns—the men who are 
known as “the bosses"—and ask them to answer . frankly 
some questions about municipal government, political ma- 
chines, and the causes and cure of graft. To help students 
who cre new to the game of interviewing, we asked Mr. 
Salpeter to write this highly interesting and practical article. 
Check back to your September 30 issue for the rules and 
The contest closes December 15. 


The purpose is 


Jones of the New York Times. When 
may I see Mr. Brown?” If you have 
the prestige of a great newspaper be- 
hind you, you can often even set the 
day and the hour convenient to you. 
Again, if you are John Jones of the 
Times, it is quite possible that Mr. 
Brown's press representative may 
telephone you to ask you to please in- 
terview Mr. Brown, I have had 
dozens of press agents write or tele- 
phone me urging me to interview such 
and such celebrities. There have 
been times when I have had two or 
three appointments -in one day, and 
when, printing an interview a week, 
I was as many as ten interviews 
ahead) I have, on occasion, in order 
to do a friendly service for a press 
agent who was being hounded by an 
author hungry for attention, gone 
through the motions of interviewing, 
keeping appointments, asking ques- 
tions and taking copious notes—with- 
out ever using the interview in print. 
I have interviewed by correspondence 
—that is, asking questions and receiv- 
ing answers by mail—and on several 
occasions interviewed celebrities with 
the help of interpreters, notable ex- 
amples being Boris Pilniak, the Rus- 
sian author, and Jacob Wassermann, 
the Austrian. And I have also spok- 
en with Englishmen whose accent 
was so thick that interpreters might 
have helped considerably. 

For young interviewers, however, I 
suggest the following procedure. 
Write a letter asking your interviewee 





for an appointment. State the pur- 
pose of your interview in the most 
flattering terms possible, without 
doing violence to the truth. Even if 
you wish to expose a man as a stuffed 
shirt, you can’t very well tell that to 
the stuffed shirt. Your knock on the 
door has to be gentlemanly. Should 
a letter asking for an appointment 
prove of no avail, you are perfectly 
justified in making use of what social 
contacts there may be between the 
man you want and your own family; 
if a son or daughter of the man you 
want is a playmate, or classmate; if 
your father is acquainted with him, or 
your mother is on calling terms at his 
home, you are justified in asking that 
they speak for you. It would be of 
great help, of course, if you were al- 
ready acquainted with the subject of 
your interview, or, if, having re- 
ported the activities of your school 
for the local paper, you could add 
that you were on the staff of the local 
paper.’ After all, you may in time 
turn out to be useful to a politician 
in some way or other. 

Should you have no special advan- 
tage in making the approach, and 
should your letter be ignored, call up 
your man after a while. Maybe he 
has been waiting for that call or for a 
reminding letter, to show that you 
meant business. Sometimes when you 
believe that your request for an inter- 
view is being ignored, the fact is that 
the man to whom it is directed has 
been out of town, or ill. After all, 
most men can spare an hour for an 
interview, but you must show that you 
are determined to gain the benefit of 
that hour, and you must try to prove 
to him that the interview will not be 
without advantage to him. 


Preparing for the Interview 


Assuming that you have obtained 
your appointment, you have to find 
out what kind of a man you are going 
to see and in what way you are going 
to lead up to your main questions. 
You must know, so far as is possible, 
what kind of a man he is in order to 
know what questions to ask as well as 
what not to ask. You do not talk 
about rope in the home of a hanged 
man. By that I mean that if he has 
been in prison you abstain from talk- 
ing about prisons. But if, some years 
ago, he did a commendable deed, or 
said a brilliant thing, or held an im- 
portant office, it will raise you in his 
esteem if you show, by reference to 
that deed, or remark, or position, that 
you are acquainted with his career. 
There are ways of finding out. If he 
is fairly prominent and has been in 
the papers, there will be clippings 
about him in the local newspaper's 
library, or “morgue,” as it is called. 
To be allowed to read these clippings 


may involve obtaining a letter to the 
city editor, or writing one to him. 
As you read these clippings, make 
notes. If there are no clippings 
about him, ask people around town 
what kind of man he is; your own 
family may recall an anecdote or two 
about him; the political,reporter, or 
the city editor, or the editorial writer 
of your newspaper may give you 
some background, but you must take 
care not to believe the tall tales they 
may tell you for their own amusement. 
If, however, you have, to begin with, 
no clue to the character of your man, 
it would be a good idea for you to 
follow closely your local news, espe- 
cially in its political aspect, for a few 
weeks. In New York, for example, 
almost everybody knows that Boss 
Curry of Tammany Hall and Boss 
McCooey of Brooklyn are the chief 
powers behind the local government, 
but not everyone where you live may 
know who are the Currys and the Mc- 
Cooeys of your town. But there are 
ways of finding out. 

Let me tell you a little about my 
own method of preparation. Before 
I keep an appointment with an im- 
portant person, I look him up in 
Who’s Who and read the available 
clippings about him. I look through 
magazines which have published arti- 
cles about him. I have rarely inter- 
viewed an author without having read 
at least one of his books and often 
two or three. I have given no less 
time and thought to the preparation 
of an interview with a man of affairs, 
say, like Otto Kahn, than with a man 
of literature and philosophy, like the 
late Irving Babbitt. Usually I ask 
for no less than an hour, but I have 
not always been able to get so much 
time. The less time your subject 
gives you, the more you must spend 
in preparing your questions, in order 
that no time shall be wasted in mov- 
ing from question to question. Often a 
man will say he can give you only half 
an hour, but if your questions interest 
him, and start his mind and tongue 
working, he may give you no less than 
an hour and a half. I had an experi- 
ence like this with Roy Howard, of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Recording Your Results 


To the beginning interviewer there 
does not seem to be any other way 
than to put down his questions in 
writing and take down the answers as 
carefully as possible. Some inter- 
viewees are made nervous by the sight 
of paper and pencil, but most, I think, 
get a sense of importance from the 
spectacle. They may also become a 
bit pompous. What you must guard 
against is their taking the lead out of 
your hands by’ drawing you away 
from the questions with which you 
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came, and trying to turn your inter- 
view into a glorification of themselves. 
It may be that the conversation will 
suggest questions you hadn’t thought 
of asking; then ask them, but should 
the conversation drag, you will have 
your written questions to fall back 
on. Sometimes a curt person will run 
through all your questions in a few 
minutes, with mere Yes-es and No-es, 
in which event you must press for de- 
tails. Or if your interviewee insists 
on filling your hands with tea and 
things, or prefers to talk to you while 
walking, so that it is impossible for 
you to take notes, then you must try 
to remember as much as possible, and 
at the first opportunity put down in 
writing as. much as you remember, 
and if your memory -is no more than 
normal, you will remember a good 
deal. 

I cite the following example of 
how an interview may take a course 
other than that prescribed by the in- 
terviewer. I was to interview S. S. 
Van Dine, the detective story writer 
who had lived through a previous ca- 
reer as a critic of the fine arts under 
the name of Willard Huntington 
Wright. I came to the interview with 
a long list of questions, the fruit of 
considerable preparation. First we 
were to have luncheon. You can't 
take notes while lunching, and that 
luncheon was a long one. Our talk 
continued for some time after we had 
finished, and it was not until five 
o'clock that I could break away, with- 
out a single note, except in my mem- 
ory. I spent another hour at the 
typewriter, putting down helter- 
skelter, in unorganized form, what I 
could remember. Out of these rough 
notes I wrote two 1500-word articles 
for my paper and, in addition, a 3000- 
word magazine article. I could do 
this because my subject was an in- 
teresting man, whose brain and whose 
career were crowded. But I had also 
prepared faithfully by reading about 
the man, by looking into his works, 
by knowing what kind of man he was, 
and by knowing in advance what I 
wanted to find out. 

It is important to remember that 
you do not interview a philosopher in 
the same manner in which you inter- 
view a policeman’s widow. And even 
between two philosophers and two po- 
licemen’s widows there may have to 
be differences in approach. That is 
why it is wise to find out as much in 
advance as possible. A reporter must 
sometimes interview a celebrity on fif- 
teen minutes’ notice, but when and if 
you have time, preparation such as I 
have suggested may help to turn the 
interview into a conversation and will 
help you to enrich your own knowl- 
edge of the world we live in, apart 
from the story you bring out of it. 
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On the Working Habits of Authors 


By DALE WARREN 


saw of a man and a woman sitting 

in wicker basket-chairs in a gar- 

den. Lilac or jasmine or some- 
thing of the kind forms a leafy 
background and a closely clipped 
lawn stretches out before them. The 
man is wearing white flannels and a 
tweed coat. His legs are crossed in 
an attitude of happy indifference and 
his freshly lighted cigar gives him the 
air of one who is comfortably settled 
for a late afternoon siesta. A setter 
lies contentedly at his feet. With a 
pillow at her back, the woman leans 
slightly forward in her chair. She 
has a pencil in her hand and holds a 
notebook in her lap. 

The man in the white flannels is E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. The scene is 
somewhere on the Riviera and the oc- 
cupation in which these two are in- 
dulging requires but a slight effort of 
the imagination. 

Contrast this picture with the tra- 
ditional conception of “an author at 
work.” Where are the flat-topped 
desk and the student lamp, the rickety 
typewriter and the graying dawn? 
Where are the piles of discarded 
manuscript and the nervous fingers 
that tear the hair? Where are the 
dictionary, the thesaurus, and the pot 
of black coffee? 

Mr. Oppenheim has so arranged 
his life that half of his time is de- 
voted to his writing and the other 
half divided between exercise and 
sports, visits to London, and travel. 
“Many a time, earlier in life,” he 
says, “when I used to write my stories 
with my own hand, I 
have found that my ideas 
would come so much 
faster than my fingers 
could work that I have 
prayed for some more 
speedy method of trans- 
mission. My present 
method of dictating to a 
secretary is not only an 
immense relief, but it en- 
ables me to turn out far 
more work than would be 
possible by any other 
means. I find my best 
time for writing is in the 
morning, from about 9:30 
until 1 o’clock. Unfortu- 
nately, however, my 
scheme for the day is 
complicated by the fact 
that this is.also the time 
during which I play golf. 
So I have schooled my- 


| HAVE in mind a picture I once 


self into an artificial preference for 
working between the hours of four 
and seven in the evening.” 

The late John Galsworthy used to 
do his best work in the morning, 
maintaining that his imagination is 
most alert then. During the hours 
between tea and dinner he revised 
what he had written before lunch. 
Revision, to the creator of the For- 
sytes, was not a satisfied perusal 
which consisted of adding a comma 
here and a colon there, because he 
revised his manuscript again and 
again and corrected both his first and 
second typewritten copies several 
times. He worked in every place and 


in every weather—in his study, on 


the train, and best of all in the sun. 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick does not 
care for sport. Neither does she dine 
out frequently. Yet she is sorely 
beset by temptation. Birds are her 
hobby, at least so she confided to Es- 
ther Forbes, and when she is seated 
at her table conveniently placed be- 
fore a large open window she gazes 
for long moments, when she should 
be working, at the birds disporting 
themselves in her rose garden. 
Osbert Burdett, biographer of Glad- 
stone, Coventry Patmore, and _ the 
Brownings, is another writer who ab- 
hors a typewriter, declaring that the 
click of the keys can be heard in the 
style of all who use one. Fatigue, 
paradoxically, is the most effective 
stimulant under which he can work. 
Edgar Wallace, the best selling de- 
tective writer who died last year, dis- 
covered the efficacy of the dictaphone 


George Bernard Show in his favorite chair on the veranda of his 


house ot -Ayot, Hertfordshire, England 


and through this agency is said to 
have acquitted himself of sixteen thou- 
sand words a day. Some time ago, 
James Boyd tried to introduce this 
labor-saving device into America and 
posed for a picture demonstrating its 
use, but I seriously doubt if the cus- 
tom has come to stay. 

Roland Pertwee also needs quiet 
while he works and he has evidently 
found it in his London home in Dray- 
ton Gardens. “The study where I 
write,” he says, “opens its windows on 
a fig tree and is delightfully quiet in 
contrast to its predecessors. The 
other, which I was forced to flee, 
overlooked the parade ground of Wel- 
lington Barracks whence all day long 
came the clatter of arms and accoutre- 
ments and the music of fife and drum. 
Sometimes young soldiers learned to 
play the bugle under my window—a 
difficult art and one that in practice 
makes all other arts’ impossible.” 
Pertwee, I venture to say, would have 
had great sympathy for the luckless 
Fanny Burney who, finding no peace 
in the house, was said to have re- 
treated to a cabin at the end of her 
stepmother’s garden at King’s Lynn, 
only to be driven back again by the 
vigorous and frequently reiterated 
oaths of the sailors which drifted up 
to her innocent ears from the river 
below. Sarah Orne Jewett fared 
more successfully on her literary ex- 
cursions, since she had the wisdom, 
if we can judge from her The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Firs, to select 
a remote country schoolhouse during 
the summer months while it was 
deserted by teachers and 
pupils. 

The question of how or 
where a person shall 
write seems to lend itself 
to an amazing variety of 
answers. Think of the 
blind Milton dictating to 
company. Think of 
Emily Dickinson and her 
little slips of paper. 
Think of Proust writing 
in bed in a_ cork-lined 
room in Paris. Think of 
Amy Lowell writing all 
night in Brookline with 
only an open fire, a cat 
and a box of cigars for 
company. Think of 
Trader Horn telling his 
story to Ethelreda Lewis 
in South Africa. 

Struthers and Kath- 
arine Burt each have a 
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‘separate study in their house in 
Southern Pines, and the home of the 
Hamilton Gibbses must be fitted up 
with -two writing rooms. Esther 
Forbes writes best in her sister’s 
farmhouse in western Massachusetts 
and Phyllis Bottome in a chalet in 
the Austrian Tyrol, surrounded by 
her dogs. Blair Niles works in a 
scrap of a room in New York, hung 
with pictures of Devil’s Island. Louis 
Bromfield writes in Paris or on the 
Riviera, and Scott Fitzgerald wher- 
ever he is at the time. Tarkington 
writes in a bathrobe. Julia Peterkin 
goes day after day to a cabin on her 
plantation in South Carolina and finds 
that ideas flow most freely when it is 
too hot to breathe. Dorothy Cottrell 
takes a machine in her automobile out 
into the Australian wilderness. Gina 
Lombroso, the wife of the historian, 
Ferrero, also uses a portable. When I 
was staying with them in Italy I was 


awakened soon after it was light by a 


vigorous clicking outside the window, 
and there she was at work on her 
Soul of a Woman under a fruit tree 
in the courtyard. 

A friend of mine once wrote a book 
on settlement work while commuting 
by boat from New York to Seabright, 
New Jersey. Another used to do most 
of his work in the subway. A third 
had to give up writing because his 
wife said he was getting unbearable. 
A fourth began a novel when he had 
the grippe but never had a chance to 
finish it because the attack apparently 
rendered him immune. 

Martha Ostenso does no writing 
until the afternoon; her housework 
keeps her busy in the morning. The 
amount she can do in one day depends 
on how well she can concentrate. 
Some days it is three thousand words, 
some days three hundred. On others, 
she writes nothing that she cares to 
keep. She deplores the habit of mak- 
ing tea or coffee to whip up a tired 
brain. Wild Geese was begun during 
an illness in the course of which she 
thought some form of occupational 
therapy was necessary. The story it- 
self was written in six weeks, but it 
had been growing in her mind for 
four years. “After I got up,” she 
says, “I rented a typewriter for a 
month and rewrote the manuscript. I 
had to do in the one month because I 
could not afford to keep the type- 
writer any longer.” Stranger yet is 
the case of Margaret Ayer Barnes, 
the younger sister of Janet Fairbank. 
She broke her back in an automobile 
accident in France and during her 
convalescence dictated some stories to 
her nurse and corrected them in bed. 
When they came out in book form 
after magazine publication she dedi- 
cated the volume (in a spirit of ut- 
terly charming forgiveness) to Saint 
Christophe, Patron des Voyageurs, as 


she had been given, in the interests of 
safety, a medal reputedly blessed by 
him just before she started on the 
trip. 

One of the best ways to find out 
what you want to know about a par- 
ticular author is to send him a list of 
questions with an accompanying threat 
if he fails to answer them. This 
method was lately used to great ad- 
vantage on Rex Beach. I shall limit 
myself to the first ten, also giving 
Mr. Beach’s far from evasive replies: 


Q. Where do you write? 
A. Wherever I happen to be. 


Q. What hours do you prefer for writ- 
ing? 


A. Mornings. Evenings are good. After- 
noons terrible. 


Q. Do you smoke while writing? 


A. Always and invariably. No smoke, 


no write. 


Q. What are your working clothes? 


A. I have never tried a dinner coat or 
running pants. 


Q. Do you find alcohol or other stimu- 
lant helpful in promoting ideas or their 
expression? 


A. Ruinous. 


Q. Do you ever dictate? 


A. Never. I’ve been married. for years 
and am out of the habit. 


Q. Do you keep a notebook? For ideas? 


For phrases? 
A. I’ve often tried but never succeeded. 


Q. After finishing a story how long do 
you wait before beginning another? 


A. As long as my wife will let me. 


Q. What are the people in your house- 
hold forbidden to do while you are work- 
ing? 

A. Discharge 
Cook cabbage. 


pistols. Yell “Fire!” 


At one time when I was spending 
some weeks at a country inn, Hugh 
MacNair Kahler was living in the 
rooms directly above mine. One 
morning the colored maid came in to 
make the bed before I felt any desire 
to get up, and the bright idea came to 
me of suggesting that she take her 
dustpan and brush to Mr. Kahler’s 
suite, and return to mine when she had 
finished. “Oh, no!” she answered. 
“Don’t you hear him walking around? 
Well, that means he’s writing and I’m 
not supposed to disturb him when I 
hear him walking up and down.” 
Surely enough his measured tread was 
clearly audible, and in the interests of 
Mr. Kahler and the Saturday Evening 
Post I hastily arose and started to 
shave. Homer Croy, I am told, al- 
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ways takes off his shoes before he 
starts to work, not for fear of dis- 
turbing a possible sleeper below, but 
by way of resisting the temptation to 
get up and take a stroll. 

Writing ‘now and then takes the 
form of a seasonal occupation, just 
like haying or delivering ice. Hugh 
Walpole never writes at all during the 
London season, firmly believing in one 
thing at a time. John Buchan does 
most of his work when he can retire 
to his home in Scotland, so pressing 
are the demands of Parliament when 
it is in session. John Erskine and 
other professors quite naturally look 
to the summer months as a gift from 


the gods. 


“If there is anyone alive who ac- 
tually likes to write short stories,” 
afirms Wilbur Daniel Steele, “either 
he’s a queer one or else they aren't 
very good stories. There is a time 
when a tale is a fine and beautiful 
creature, a masterpiece without flaw, 
a drama calculated to move one be- 
yond any drama yet written by man; 
and that is just before you sit down 
to write it.” The truth is Mr. Steele 
would much rather lay bricks. 


The insatiable curiosity of the pub- 
lic is nowhere more evident than 
where authors are involved. Let a 
man, or a woman, publish a novel and 
he must be prepared to state how long 
it took him to finish it, describe his 
writing accessories, confess his lit- 
erary sins and paint an accurate pic- 
ture of himself in the throes of com- 
position. The public must be told, as 
Archibald MacLeish bewails, that W. 
B. Yeats shaves in camel’s milk, if 
indeed that happens to be the case. 
By contrast, Henry Ford, Mussolini 
and Lindbergh are comparatively 
safe. They are asked what leads to 
success, what is the meaning of Fas- 
cism, what makes an airship fly, but 
no one gives a damn what time they 
get up in the morning, what they 
wear to work, or how they like their 
jobs. Their private and more inti- 
mate personal habits are largely their 
own concern. But authors have 
grown callous and even if their books 
are their own the same cannot be said 
of their souls. What? Where? 
When? Why? is the everlasting rapid 
fire and there is no escape. But it 
certainly pays to be quick on the an- 
swering trigger, and my vote for the 
prize goes to Stephen Vincent Benet, 
who was recently greeted by a ship 
reporter just as he was docking from 
Europe. Asked the reporter: “Well, 
Mr. Benet, how did it feel to write 
John Brown’s Body?” Answered 
Mr. Benet: “Just about like giving 
birth to a grand piano.” 


Reprinted from The Bookman by per- 
mission of the editor and the author. 
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POETRY CORNER 
—— 


ROY CAMPBELL 


HITE horses feed on rough 

sea-flavored pasturage along the 

coast of Camargue, France, and 
thunder over the plain before the mistral, 
a cold, sky-bright wind. Roy Campbell 
makes the white of gale-blown horse and 
sea more vivid than a storm of color. 


Horses on the Camargue 


In the grey wastes of dread, 

The haunt of shattered gulls 
nothing moves 

But in a shroud of silence like the dead, 

I heard a sudden harmony of hooves, 

And, turning, saw afar 

A hundred snowy horses unconfined, 

The silver runaways of Neptune’s car 

Racing, spray-curled, like waves before 
the wind. 

Sons of the Mistral, fleet 

As him with whose strong gusts they love 
to flee, 

Who shod the flying thunders on their feet 

And plumed them with the snorting of 
the sea; 

Theirs is no earthly breed 

Who only haunt the verges of the earth 

And only on the sea’s salt herbage feed— 

Surely the great white breakers give them 
birth. 

For when for years a slave, 

A horse of the Camargue, in alien lands, 

Should catch some far-off fragrance of 
the wave 

Carried far inland from his native sands, 

Many have told the tale 

Of how in fury, foaming at the rein, 

He hurls his rider, and with lifted tail 

With coal-red eyes and cataracting mane, 

Heading his course for home, 

Though sixty foreign leagues before him 
sweep, 

Will never rest until he breathes the foam 

And hears the native thunder of the deep. 

But when the great gusts rise 

And last their anger on these arid coasts, 

When the scared gulls careen’ with 
mournful cries 

And whirl across the waste like driven 
ghosts: 

When hail and fire converge, 

The only souls to which they strike no 
pain 

Are the white-crested fillies of the surge 

And the white horses of the windy plain. 

Then in their strength and pride 

The stallions of the wilderness rejoice; 

They feel their Master’s trident in their 


where 


side, 

And high and shrill they answer to his 
voice. 

With white tails smoking free, 

Long streaming manes and arching necks, 
they show 

Their kinship to their sisters of the sea— 

And forward hurl their thunderbolts of 


snow. 

Still out of hardship bred, 

Spirits of power and beauty and delight 

Have ever on such frugal pastures fed 

And loved to course with tempests 
through the night. 


Roy Campbell’s poetry is distinguished 
for fury of color and motion. The splen- 
dor and movement is sustained by his 
choice of. brilliant adjective, swift verb, 
and exclamatory voice. His figures are 
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always forcefully original and frequently 
become brutal. He is skilled in. contrast- 
ing lines of harsh violence with several 
sudden lines of penetrating sweetness. 
Campbell’s lang poems cause much dis- 
pute: some critics find them more fantas- 
tic than profoundly related to life; others 
say that the prolonged “bombast” becomes 


ROY CAMPBELL 


tiresome. However, all recognize his 
genius for creative new beauty. 

The poet, who is a South African by 
birth, was only twenty-one when his first 
book, The Flaming Terrapin, appeared in 
1924. It received immediate attention. 
Interest in his work has grown with the 
publication of Adamastor, Georgiad, and 
Flowering Reeds. Besides writing, Camp- 
bell is skilled as a fisherman and a sea- 
man. A monthly review which he edited 
in South Africa brought him to blows with 
authorities, forcing him to leave the coun- 
try. Finally he settled with French rela- 
tives at Martiques, France, as part owner 
in fishing boats. 

The poem above is reprinted from The 
New Statesman and Nation (London), by 
permission of the Dial Press, Inc., New 
York, publishers of Mr. Campbell’s works. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 


LITERARY LEADS 


A premature coroner’s inquest is held 
over the familiar essay by John P. Waters 
who wrote “A Little Old Lady Passes 
Away” for Forum way back in July 
Waters takes the worst diseases of the 
familiar essay and describes them, one 
by one, as responsible for the death of 
this literary form. Students of the 
scourges that produce a lot of red pencil 
marks on otherwise healthy composition 
papers will consider this article long and 
thoughtfully. . . The only trouble with it 
is that the familiar essay is not dead... 
It thrives in the editorial comments of 
The New Yorker, in the musings of the 
Drifter in the Nation, in the columns of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and 
in the humorous capitulations of Robert 
Benchley, Corey Ford, and Donald Ogden 
Stewart, not to mention Aimee Semple 
McPherson. 


The Fall Book Number of the New Re- 
public, October 11, prints a reminiscence 
of Ring Lardner by one of his few inti- 
mate friends, F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

It makes you appreciate him more. 
. 


If you ever nursed a desire to clip a 
teacher on the chin, read “The Socking of 
Cicero” by Clements Ripley in the October 
Cosmopolitan. . . . Since it is short, it 
might be read in class ... (If you feel 
the desire to sock this department, ad- 
dress socks to the Student Forum.) 


. 

“Old Age, American Style” by Marie 
L. Darrah in the New Outlook for Octo- 
ber says an odd thing ... . “It is a psycho- 
logical fact that every young person car- 
ries around within himself the germ of an 
unhappy old age.” ... If you think you 
have any germs like that in you, there 
are some clues in this article about how 
to squelch them... You may have trou- 
ble understanding it all, but don’t let that 
keep you from trying. 


e 

The A. P. reports that J. E. Morgan, 
Elizabethan student, believés that Edward 
VI, Bacon, and Shakespeare were one 
and the same person. ... Anyhow, he 
adds, Bacon thought he was Edward VI. 
. This would make Bacon the half- 
brother instead of the son of Elizabeth, as 
the more rabid Baconians claim. 


. 

New Books: You'll like the title, any- 
way, of Margaret Fishback’s new book of 
flippant verse. ... She calls it Out of 
My Head. ... No More Trumpets is the 
name of a book of short stories by George 
Milburn, Kansas City boy, who is reaping 
kudos right and left from literary people. 

If the stories are half as salty and 
amusing as the one he wrote about “The 
Catalogues” (Sears Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward) in Harpers this summer, 
the praise is deserved.... Try it on your 
circulating library. 


Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones,” re- 
cently released as a film starring Paul 
Robeson (see Who’s Who in the News), 
has been added to the plays on the new 
college entrance requirement list. The only 
other plays required are Sir James M. ' 
Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton,” Gals- 
worthy’s “The Silver Box,” and Shaw’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra.” 

+ 

While we are on the subject of the 
drama, there is a thumbnail history of the 
American theater by Montrose J. Moses 
in Current History for October which 
might well serve for the framework of a 
course of study in the subject. ... All 
you have to do is read the plays he men- 
tions with one eye on his criticisms. . . . 
And Joseph Wood Krutch has been writ- 
ing a Series on contemporary American 
dramatists in The Nation. 

. 


A story which tells something of the 
comic and tragic incidents which are at- 
tending Russia’s change from feudalism ,to 
industrialism is in Asia for October: “The 
Red Christening” by Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams. It’s true, and it is vivid and 
human, but not altogether easy to read 
because of the many Russian words in the 
text. . . If you can’t read it, though, you 
can at least look at the pictures. . . The 
pictures in Asia are always good to 
look at. 


. 

There is a vast army of skilled Ameri- 
can writers who do not write much, and 
Haniel Long is one of them. . . His “Notes 
for a New Mythology” have not been 
widely read, but they have been long 
remembered. Because his work is 
printed so infrequently, his poem on 
“Stephen Foster” in Scribner's for Oc- 
tober is worthy of special mention. 
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AS ONE READER TO ANOTH 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker ot 155 E. 44th St. N.Y. C 


Shopping Notes on New Books 
ICTURESQUE WORD 
ORIGINS from Webster's New 
International Dictionary. This 
book is likely to be worn to bits 

in any school by pupils who: see a 

picture of a goat ilustrating the word 

taricab, wonder what on earth that 
can have to do with it, and find that 
cabriole, the French word from which 
we get cab, was borrowed from the 

Italian capriola, somersault, and that 

came from the bounding caper or he- 

goat. There are 134 pagefuls of 
word-origins like that, printed beau- 
tifully in red and black, with many 

excellent drawings. It may cause a 

run on the classroom dictionary. 

The Book of Opportunities, by 

Rutherford Platt. A man who knows 

a good deal about vocational books 

says this is the best book about jobs 

that he has seen. It is a “dictionary 
of jobs”—grouping them in industry, 
transportation, business, professions, 
personal and public service; then 
under each its tells just what is done 
in the many subdivisions of each sort 
of work. All this is arranged for in- 
stant reference, and an _ excellent 
index makes this even easier. Noth- 


ing that I have seen keeps up so well 
with the amazing advances in indus- 
try; there are trades here whose very 
names were unknown not so long ago. 

What Books Shall I Read? by 
Francis K. W. Drury and W. E. S. 


Simnett. With this clear, detailed 
and inspiring guide, you are at home 
in any American library and headed 
toward a lifetime of happiness in 
reading worthwhile books. It shows 
you how to form your own library or 
use a public one and directs you to 
the best in history, travel, belles- 
lettres, biography, ancient classics, 
poetry, fiction, drama— indeed, all the 
types of books. Mr. Drury, asfamous 
librarian, says it is “a trail through 
the forest of good books,” but it is 
also an experienced and happy guide 
that goes along the trail with you. 

Hallowe’en, edited by R. H. Schauf- 
fler, is the latest of a long list of 
books, one for each American holiday, 
with poems, stories, games and plays 
for their celebration in schools, at 
parties, or in camps. The wide and 
rapid spread of Hallowe'en celebra- 
tions makes this volume especially 
welcome, and the contents appro- 
priately ghostly. Good 
campfires where spooks are popular. 

Fifty Poets: an American Auto- 
Anthology, edited by William Rose 
Benet, is a find for any school in 
which creative writing is featured. 


For each of these fifty poets selects 
the poem he likes best in his own 
work, and tells the mood or circum- 
stance leading to its creation. With 
the penetrating and illuminating in- 
troductions by the editor the book 
thus gives you a rare chance of look- 
ing into the poetic mind, and you 
will like to find that the world’s fa- 
vorite is often the poet’s own. 


New "Westerns" 

There are several new novels I can 
confidently recommend for high school 
libraries, which need wholesome, ro- 
bust fiction neither too sophisticated 
or too “young.” Lone Rider, by Hil- 
degarde Hawthorne, is a fine roman- 
tic “Western,” and New Land, by 
Sarah Lindsay Schmidt, opens a new 
field for fiction in introducing young 
people to joys and trials of irrigation 
country farming in Wyoming. The 
Lost Professor, by Hawthorne Dan- 
iel, is a mystery story of a disappear- 
ance in New York one summer eve- 
ning in 1852, when people still took 
ferries to get over from Jersey City 
and waiters in West Street restau- 
rants wore whiskers. Hills of Gold, 
by Katherine Grey, takes the same 
family who appeared in her Rolling 
Wheels from a California lumber 
camp to Sutter’s Fort and the gold 
fields, in the frantic days of the Gold 
Rush of 49. Will James’ The Three 
Mustangeers is the story of three un- 
usual outlaws, a thriller for men or 
boys who love real life on cattle 
ranges. And if you have not yet read 
As the Earth Turns, Gladys Hasty 
Carroll’s best-seller for months, do 
not miss this noble, sympathetic 
study of farm life in Maine. 





also for 


MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


from Web- 
Dictionary. 


Picturesque Word Origins, 
ster’s New International 
(Merriam) $1.50. 

Books of Opportunities, 
Platt. (Putnam) $3.00. 

What Book Sha’ I Read? by Francis K. 
W. Drury and W. E. Simnett. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) $2.50. 

Hallowe'en, edited by R. H. Schauffler. 
(Dodd, Mead) $2.00. 

Fifty Poets, edited by William Rose 
Benet. (Duffield) $2.50. 

Lone Rider, by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
(Longmans, Green) $2.00. 

New Land, by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. 
(McBride) $2.00. 

The Lost Professor, by Hawthorne Daniel. 
(Coward McCann) $2.00. 

Hills of Gold, by Katherine Grey. 
Brown) $2.00. 

Three Mustangeers, by Will James. 
(Scribner) $2.75. 

As the Earth Turns, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. (Macmillan) $2.50. 


Any book mentioned may be secured 
postpaid by sending us title and author, 
your home address, and enclosing check 
for the retail price as listed. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th Street New York City 


by Rutherford 


(Little, 
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¥BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


EVERYBODY'S BOSWELL. 
Edited by F. V. Morley 


Boswell’s life of Samuel Johnson is not 
only an immortal biography; it is one of 
the books taken for granted in every lib- 
eral education. You will continually 
come upon quotations from it; the world 
reads it as a matter of course. This is 
by no means to say that everybody really 
does, or that everybody should—all the 
way through! It is, in fact, one of those 
very important books that you should 
taste carefully while you are in your 
teens, to see if you will wish to read it 
later. For if you do, it will be a life. 
companion, worth a dozen lesser books. So 
give it a fair chance; don’t ruffle over the 
leaves and decide by what you see as they 
pass; read the first hundred pages care- 
fully, and see if you are not caught in 
the current: of the life-story of a man 
who was greater than anything he wrote, 
If you are not, turn pages until you come 
to something that strikes your eye and 
read on from there for twenty pages or 50, 
and repeat. This is not really reading. 
It is tasting to see if it is a book for you; 
it is giving a great book a fair chance. 

This may sound like unconventional ad- 
vice, but it applies to many long, some- 
what solid-looking classics; taste and try 
and don’t think you must read one word 
after another straight through, the first 
time. I chose this somewhat abridged ver- 
sion because it is in one handy volume in 
good-sized print, and partly because it has 
the delightful drawings of E. N. Shepard 
to lead you on from one situation to an- 
other. And the life of Dr. Johnson is told 
as no other life has ever been told in the 
English language. 


HENRY Vill. By Francis Hackett 
It looks like a novel as you turn the 
pages; here is even dialogue such as you 
get in novels, not to speak of pictures. 
But it is a biography on whose truth you 
may depend; even these spoken words ate 
taken from recorded utterances, letters or 
state reports. What a pageant this book 
opens to your dazzled eyes! What color 
and cruelty, grandeur and crime! Here 
are the six queens who wore his dangerous 
crown, and here among the press of cour 
tiers is the serene and lovely figure of Sir 
Thomas More, making a king look like a 
mean poor creature by the nobility of his 
spirit. Here is a monarch who begins a3 
a charming, learned, and even slender 
prince, and changes under your very eyes 
into the cruel, fat tyrant whom Charles 
Dickens called “a blot of blood and grease 
upon the history of England.” It is a 
grand book to keep in the house to re 
read when you are getting over the grippe 
and need to be taken out of yourself. 
* 7 . 
oT" ere A ‘ Cogent Sees Pee 
is in two volumes of Everyman’s Library (Dut 
ton) and in ome of the Modern Library Giants. 


Hackett’s Henry VIll is in the Star Dollar 
Books (Doubleday, Doran). 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Social Studies Section 


Running Your Financial Life 
By JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 


ll. THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
AND HIS BUDGET 


WO high school boys approached 

the food table at the school cafe- 

teria and proceeded to select 

their lunches. Each of them had 
twenty-five cents to spend for lunch 
and found great difficulty in making a 
selection of the food which would be 
appetizing, would make a balanced 
meal, and at the same time not cost 
more than the twenty-five cents. After 
looking over the menu and checking 
foods available and the price of each, 
one of the boys selected a meat sand- 
wich, a vegetable salad, an apple and 
a glass of milk. The other boy scanned 
the price list carefully and bought a 
bowl of tomato soup, potato salad, a 
bacon-lettuce sandwich, and ice cream. 
As they ate lunch they discussed their 
financial problems, which involved 
their relative allowances, what they 
were expected to purchase for them- 
selves, and some of the difficulties they 
experienced in keeping their accounts. 

One of the boys had worked out a 
careful budget, but found he had to 
readjust it from time to time. He 
found his friend very much interested 
in comparing notes on _ personal 
fnances. Their plans embraced not 
only their problems as high school 
students, but were projected into the 
fature when each of them would be 
entering college. One of the boys, a 
senior, was planning to enter a near- 
by college the following year. The 
other boy, a sophomore, had already 
started an educational fund and hoped 
eventually to attend a medical school. 

Many of the problems which these 
boys discussed are typical of those en- 
countered by nearly all high school 
students, and for this reason a brief 
discussion of some of these financial 
questions will be given. 

All the money that comes into the 
family for its use is known as the 
family income. Any money that comes 
to the boy or girl for his own use is 
his or her income. This income may 
be a regular sum from the parents 
each week or month in the form of an 
allowance. It may be different sums 
of money given at irregular times by 
the parents. It may be money earned 
by the boy or girl and used to supple- 
ment the money received from parents 
or other sources. 
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ONE HIGH SCHOOL BOY'S PERSONAL BUDGET 


The Home Allowance 


The practice of making an allow- 
ance is an excellent one, provided it is 
made for necessary expenses and not 
for foolish fancies. Sometimes a small 
sum is given to children with no spe- 
cial direction as to its use, and it is 
not expected that the child will use it 
wisely. No better way could be de- 
vised to train children in the poor use 
of money. A young child should have 
a small allowance, but he should be 
helped in his planning and should not 
use all of it for frivolous expenses. 
This valuable experience should start 
when the child is very young, and each 
year should bring a-larger allowance 
to cover an increasing number of ex- 
penditures. Such an allowance will 
give practice in buying and planning 
and hence teach the value of money. 
As he grows older, he should be al- 
lowed to buy more things for himself. 

The child of six or seven might 
have an allowance of ten cents per 
week; the child of eight or nine years 
might have an allowance of not more 
than twenty-five cents per week, and 
after the age of ten the child can be 
given an allowance of fifty cents per 
week or even more. Some of this al- 
lowance can and should be spent by 
the child for his pleasure. A part of 
the allowance should be saved each 
week. As early as possible, children 
should be encouraged to start an edu- 
cational fund. A savings account, 


added to systematically, will help 
guarantee to the child the needed 
higher education. Parents, likewise, 
should see to it that this educational 
fund is increased as rapidly as pos- 
sible when the child enters a high 
school or approaches the time when 
the college course should be started. 

The high school student should 
have a still larger allowance and still 
greater responsibility. All school ex- 
penses, recreation, amusement, and 
most of his clothing should be included 
in his allowance. This does not mean 
that the boy or girl is to be deprived 
of the help of parents in the selection 
of clothing and in the making of other 
expenditures, but it does mean that he 
or she will know the amount of money 
available for meeting the various 
needs and will plan accordingly. This 
experience and training will be a val- 
uable asset to the high school graduate 
and will give him a decided advantage 
over the one who has not had a sim- 
ilar opportunity. 


Supplementing an Allowance 


Many boys and girls desire to earn 
money. The regular employment of 
children under sixteen years of age 
is forbidden under the NRA and by 
the laws of many states (see “Behind 
the Headlines,” Schol., Oct. 7), but 
outside of school hours and during va- 
cations, opportunities to earn money 
frequently may be found. The ways 
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of earning money vary greatly with 
the place of residence and the age of 
the individual. Performing errands, 
caring for younger children, mowing 
lawns, caring for furnaces, helping 
with extra work about the house or 
yard, sewing, cooking, or typing, and 
work in the garden are common ways 
of earning money. Many boys have 
found paper and magazine routes 
profitable. Both boys and girls have 
obtained regular jobs which they 
could do after school hours, on Satur- 


days, and during vacation periods.- 


Many other valuable suggestions may 
be found in Miss Jackson’s article in 
the October 14 issue, “From Odd Jobs 
to Big Jobs.” In addition to the 
money income, such part-time jobs 
give valuable training in business. 

Money should not be given nor 
should it be expected for the doing of 
one’s share of the work about the 
home. It is only when one does some- 
thing extra for which an outsider 
would ordinarily be employed that it 
is fair to receive money. A mother 
does not expect to be paid for making 
clothing for her children or for pre- 
paring their food or caring for them. 
A father does not receive a salary for 
supporting his family. For the same 
reason, loyalty to the family and ap- 
preciation of what parents are doing 
should prevent any thoughtful boy or 
girl from wishing to receive money 
for the things they can do to help 
make the home a pleasant, happy 
place for the entire family. 

People are frequently advised to 
save first and then to spend. It is 
very helpful to have a plan for using 
the income and to determine in ad- 
vance what proportion of one’s income 
is to be saved and what spent. The 
regular saving of money, though in 
small amounts, soon accumulates and 
furnishes a fund which is most helpful 
later on when one is anxious to get or 
do something for which money is nec- 
essary. The accumulation in a savings 
account may furnish the fund which 
helps to pay for an education, to make 
a start in business, or to pay for a 
home. 

It happens, not infrequently, that 
one member of the family needs a sum 
of money that is too large a propor- 
tion of the total income. Sometimes 
unreasonable demands for money are 
made because the individual is selfish, 
but quite often it is due to the fact 
that the .person does not know either 
the total income or the total necessary 
expenses for the family. The allot- 
ment or allowance for each member 
and for each need should be deter- 
mined in relation to all other require- 
ments. High school students should 
know something of the financial status 
of the family. If such information is 
available, they are not likely to make 
unreasonable requests for money. 








Making a Personal Budget 


A budget is an advance plan for the 
management of money. It means the 
division of the income in such a way 
that it will cover certain expenditures. 
If the income of the high school stu- 
dent is a regular allowance, it is easy 
to make a budget. If the income is 
not regular, it is more difficult to plan 
its use. 

In constructing a personal budget, 
you should make a list of the various 
kinds of expenses that are to be met 
from the income, consider their rela- 
tive importance, and divide the income 
in the most satisfactory way among 
all of them. It is not necessary that 
this plan be followed exactly. Changes 
are rightly made if there is good rea- 
son for making them. It always must 
be remembered, however, that if one 
spends more money for one item than 
the plan shows, it will be necessary 
to reduce the amount of money spent 
for something else. The income will 
differ with the age of the student, 
with the number of expenses that it is 
intended to cover, with the size of the 
total family income, and the number 
of persons in the family. 

The budget illustrated at the top of 
this article shows what one high school 
boy of my acquaintance did with his 
money during one year, on an allow- 
ance intended to cover cost of cloth- 
ing, amusements, recreation, and sav- 
ings. This student came home for 
lunch, otherwise he would have re- 
quired an additional five or six dollars 
per month to cover this item. 


A High School Girl's Budget 


A senior high school girl on an al- 
lowance of $12 per month provided 
her clothing, amusements, and savings 
as follows: 


Total income....... . $144.00 
Expenditures 

ME) s  Uacbdcen bevcawews $38.50 
EE Oe een ee 10.00 
as oe Nate eae h iasaees 7.25 
eat o SEEN ia g gre sane 15.75 
SE Soon neSivcinse seek aed aeae 0 6.50 
RDS be ai Ue alt ake ds welive Mice 4.50 
RS gs ie al 8 cake sa neal 2.00 
OSM ere ee ere 4.00 
CES St ioe wen eu asomes 18.00 
oss. ie on thi Satin Bio's 2.25 
EE ME a a wip bg. 0' gos eeeien 6.75 
IED Seto. ex's 9:40 ote aaceu ews 10.00 
es, weed oe wha eee hess 1.00 
SE ni vieh 60-00 4eundceeursons 17.59 

$144.09 


Since both these students lived near 
the school they did not have the ex- 
penses of carfare or school lunches. 
If the student lives at such a distance 
from school that these items must be 
considered, a much larger allowance 
will be necessary. 

Perhaps you will be interested in 
reading what a senior high school boy 
wrote me concerning his experiences 
with his budget: 
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“To begin with, a budget usually covers 
a period of a year, and is meant to be a 
guide for that time—not a god! In plan- 
ning my budget for my last year in high 
school I first seated myself and itemized 
every expense that I could imagine that | 
would be called upon to make. I then 
checked over that list with what I already 
possessed and tried to estimate how much 
of each item I would need during the 
coming year. This is particularly apropos 
of clothing. Then I took an average of 
what the article had cost me in the past 
and, probably giving myself a little mar- 
gin, I marked the final sum opposite the 
item. 

“Completing the clothing section, I did 
the same for toilet articles, haircuts, clean- 
ing and pressing, and even shoe upkeep, 
My favorite magazines were itemized and 
a sum was set aside for any books that I 
might wish to purchase. My lists for 
Christmas gifts and cards were consulted 
and more expenditures were estimated, 
even to postage. 

“Three more sums of impressive size 
were added to the list to complete it. 
They were, in the order of their size, 
transportation, amusement, and miscel- 
laneous. The transportation included not 
only the nickels and dimes spent on the 
common facilities of the city but also ac- 
counted for trips by train taken each year 
to the home of my grandparents in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and allowed for any 
summer traveling that might take place. 
Not a great deal, however, was allowed 
for this since my parents argued, and 
rightly I think, that if I wished to take 
trips I should save at least part of their 
cost from economies in other items. 

“This brings up an important point in 
the budget touched upon only slightly 
before. A budget is not meant to be rigid 
but rather I would consider it a failure if 
it were not the opposite, flexible. For it 
is in the flexibility of a budget that its 
user has an opportunity to exercise his 
discretion and feel his independence. 


“The amusement item included shows, 
concerts, dances, and other attractions of 
the city and also provided for summer 
recreations such as golf, tennis, etc. Here, 
again, is a good illustration of the work- 
ing of the flexibility idea. Too many 
dances—correspondingly less golf. 


“The miscellaneous provision is a final 
safeguard against unforeseen emergencies. 
It should not be too large, since that 
would destroy the effectiveness of the 
budget. 


“After drawing up what I thought was 
a fair budget, I talked it over with my 
parents, adopted many of their sugges- 
tions, and totalled the sum of the items. 
This total was to be paid in two equal, 
semi-annual installments to my own check- 
ing account at the bank.” 


The above budgets and experiences 
are not intended to serve as models 
from which every student may pattern 
his own; they are not necessarily to be 
commended as well-balanced; rather 
they are merely examples of how 
budgets may be constructed. After 
all, budget-making is an individual 
matter. The amount of the allowance 
or of the money earned varies widely. 
Also the cost of clothing, recreation, 
and other items differs a great deal 
from one section of the country to 
another. Hence any budget proposed 
should serve merely as a suggestion to 
students interested in building their 
own financial plan. 
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Hitler Will Stay 


By CLIFFORD 


TEN days’ visit to Hitler’s 
Berlin has convinced me 
that it is impossible for any- 
one really to understand 

what is happening in Germany just 
now without grasping certain proposi- 
tions that can be stated only as ob- 
served and easily observable facts: 

(1) That Hitler’s conquest of the 
minds and hearts of all classes of 
Germans, largely since he came into 
power, is now so complete that even 
if all his Brown Shirts and Steel Hel- 
mets and the rest of his uniformed 
followers were to be disbanded tomor- 
row, he would still be easily the 
strongest man in Germany, and on 
any appeal to the electorate would be 
confirmed in power by a quite over- 
whelming majority of votes. His na- 
tural opponents, the trade unions and 
the Social Democrats, are too divided 
among themselves, too tired of their 
old leaders, and altogether too half- 
hearted to offer any serious resistance 
at all. 

(2) That. this is a real revolution, 
a very great event in the history of 
Europe, having enormous popular 
forces behind and beneath it as a 
foundation—as contrasted with the 
pis aller German revolution of 1918, 
which had no foundation at all, when 
in truth a president had to be created 
merely because an emperor had fled. 

(3) That this revolution is in its 
essence simply the delayed reaction of 
a great nation against the injustices 
and stupidities of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the indefensible subsequent 
invasion of the Ruhr; and that the 
strength and depth of this reaction 
are proportionate both to its long de- 
lay and to the enormity of the 
blunders of the Allies in general and 
of the French in particular. 

(4) That Hitler is recognized by 
the whole of the political and official 
intelligentsia as an exceedingly able 
man—easily the ablest leader and 
spokesman that Germany has found 
at least since the death of Dr. Strese- 
mann—if not since very much longer 
than that. 

(5) That Hitler’s final step into 
power has produced a psychological 
effect on the minds of the German na- 
tion as a whole so rapid and so great 
that it must be seen to be believed. 

Writing from Cologne the other 
day, Bruce Bairnsfather put the last 
point in a nutshell. After remarking 
upon “the wonderful array of assort- 
ed types, men and women, soldiers 
and civilians, behaving as if each had 
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UNDERSTANDING NAZI GERMANY 


This article, written by Clifford Sharp, former editor 


of. the NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, an inde- 
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pendent liberal English weekly, formed part of an 
*sternational symposium on Hitlerism in the LIVING 


AGE, and is reprinted by permission of that valu- 
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chaos take some people 
. ..” he warns his com- 
panion, “Old Bill,” not to 
say too much in cafes 
about Hitler :— 

“Now listen,’ I said, 
“I've got a few pointers in 
this business. Hitler means . 
more here than either you 
or the world at large real- 
ize. He’s come to stay, so 
pipe down about him. He’s 
sold something to these 
people, just as Joan of 
Are did years ago to the 
French.” 

The italics are mine and 
I have used them because 
the sooner we and the rest 
of the world do realize 
Hitler’s real position in 
Germany the better. No 
one else counts. The war 
scare that was created in 
London and Paris by Pa- 
pen’s egregious oration of 
a fortnight or so ago was wholly 
groundless, because what Papen says 
does not matter at all. It is under- 
stood in the Wilhelmstrasse that Hit- 
ler pays not the slightest attention to 
the opinions of any of his colleagues 
save Dr. Schacht, to whose views he 
defers on all economic and financial 
questions. 

Now, if the five propositions that 
I have set down above are true (and 
I think no competent observer who 
has been in Berlin recently would seri- 
ously dispute any of them), what are 
their consequences? It follows first 
of all that Hitler has “come to stay” 
for a very long time. And that until 
he falls or dies his name will be even 
more synonymous with the word 
“Germany” than Mussolini’s is with 
the word “Italy.” 

But can he fall in any foreseeable 
circumstance? I do not see that it is 
possible. He will probably fail to 
carry out his economic plans because 
he has promised the very nearly im- 
possible, but what then? The rocks 
ahead of him are many and dangerous, 
but he is not likely to suffer personal 
wreck upon any of them. For no 
blunder or even catastrophe (such as, 
for example, a new giant and ruinous 
inflation, which Schacht, by the way, 
is there to prevent) could upset his 
position, since there is literally no 


Costume Suggestions for that Eminent Designer, 
Herr Goering.— Cari Rose, in Jewish Daily Bulletin 


other man in Germany able or even 
willing to. attempt to take his place. 
So that it comes to this, that we are 
almost certainly in for an era of Hit- 
lerism as long as that of Mussolini's 
rule in Italy, Stalin’s in Russia, or 
Kemal’s in Turkey; and we may as 
well face this as a fact at once. 

The prospects of Hitler's suprem- 
acy in Germany as I see them are 
both good and bad. I will enumerate 
my opinions, as I enumerated above 
my first-hand observations. 

(1) National Revival. It is always 
good per se, I believe, that a nation 
should recover its self-confidence and 
its self-respect, which Germany has 
never done since 1918, and it is good 
also that it should possess a spokes- 
man whose authority to speak and act 
in its name cannot be ‘questioned by 
the outside world. 

(2) The Jewish Question. Here, 
I think,*the prospects are bad and the 
persecution will continue indefinitely 
in the shape of various civil and legal 
disabilities but without further vio- 
lence. During the recent hard years 
in Germany (few outsiders realize 
how hard) the Jews have accumulated 
against themselves, justly or unjustly, 
a tremendous mass of popular hatred 
as food profiteers, usurers, anti-na- 
tional intriguers, and so on. This 
hatred Hitler exploited on his path 
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to power just as he exploited every 
other strong popular sentiment. Hav- 
ing reached power, he probably would 
have prevented violence if he could, 
and would certainly, since he is no 
fool, have prevented such outrages as 
the treatment of Einstein and other 
German Jews of world-wide reputa- 
tion. But he could not stem the forces 
that he had helped to set in motion, 
and such things once done cannot 
easily be undone. 

(3) The Militarist Question. Here, 
I think, one may say with complete 
certainty that what Hitler said in his 
Reichstag speech on May 17 was ex- 
actly what he meant and accurately 
represents the policy that he will 
pursue. I found no German who 
dreamed of the possibility of war 
within the next ten or fifteen years at 
any rate; few who did not hope that 
it might be prevented in the future 
altogether (having been so thoroughly 
disillusioned as to its efficacy “as an 
instrument of national policy”); and, 
again, none who were not genuinely 
alarmed by the widely reported inten- 
tion of France to reinvade the Ruhr 
and so to destroy it, and the Saar Val- 
ley as well, as to make it impossible 
to reconstruct either of these great 
industrial areas within a generation. 
The truth is that the Nazi mind is 
concentrated on the internal problems 
of Germany and does not want to be 
bothered by foreign affairs at all for 
a long time to come. 

(4) The Corridor. On the other 
hand, the hope of regaining, indeed 
the determination to regain, the Pol- 
ish Corridor, seemed to be equally 
universal. There might, it was felt, 
be some way other than war of re- 
covering it—but recovered by some 
means or other it must be, and would 
be—a view, by the way, which the 
New Statesman has expressed ever 
since 1919 and which Mr. Lloyd 
George is known always to have held. 

(5) Economic Plans. These are 
very definitely socialistic; and their 
prospects are necessarily uncertain. 
Some of the details of Hitler’s pro- 
posals regarding unemployment which 
I learned of in Berlin have now been 
published, and it is clear that they 
are more vigorous than any that have 
been proposed in other countries. 
Their success, however depends 
partly upon the course, up or down, 
of the world trade as a Whole and 
partly upon the ability of Dr. Schacht 
to finance them without causing a 
ruinous inflation. If this is possible, 
then undoubtedly the man who stabil- 
ized the mark nine years ago is the 
man best qualified for the job. Broad- 
ly speaking, one may say that Hitler’s 
plan, apart from substituting men for 
women in industry as far as possible, 
is to make every unemployed man do 
some sort of work of national utility 
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in return for the dole, regardless of 
his ordinary trade or the regulations 
of his trade union; and it is mainly 
with this purpose in view that he has 
in effect abolished (or “taken charge 
of”!) the trade-union organizations. 

(6) The Constitutional Question. 
This in some ways is perhaps the 
most interesting question of all, but 
also naturally the most conjectural. 
I should be inclined, from many views 
gathered in Germany, to say this: that 
if Hitler continues to represent as 
successfully as he has hitherto repre- 
sented the common wishes and hopes 
of the greater part of the German na- 
tion—though in language far more 
violent than is native to the average 
German—then, some day, when he 
can find time to think about it, he will 
probably abolish the Republic and 
establish a constitutional monarchy 
with a monarch (perhaps a young 
Hohenzollern) who owes his title to 
the Reichstag as our own monarchs 
since 1689 have owed theirs to Par- 
liament. 

But that is looking too far ahead 
even for the eyes of conjecture. All 
it seems possible to predict at present 
with real confidence is that Hitlerism 
is definitely established and unshak- 
able; that while its resemblances to 
Fascism are more superficial than real 
it will certainly act quite as ruthlessly 
in the suppression of free speech and 
writing and other such popular liber- 
ties whenever it deems them danger- 
ous to the preservation of its own 
power; that its main immediate pur- 
pose will be to reestablish the eco- 
nomic prosperity and power of the 
country; and that it will do its utmost 
to avoid foreign complications of any 
kind for many years to come—pro- 
vided the absolute equality of the 
status of Germany among the other 
Great Powers is recognized without 
reservation. 

Finally, here is the main practical 
conclusion that I have drawn from all 
that I have recently seen in Germany. 
Hitlerism is the business of the Ger- 
mans themselves. Foreigners can no 
more destroy or even influence it by 
words or action than they have been 
able to injure or influence Bolshevism 
in Russia or Fascism in Italy. Hitler- 
ism is for us merely a fact to be taken 
into account in all our estimates of 
the world situation. And it would be 
very foolish of us to disregard its 
strength merely because as liberals 
we do not like it, or for the same rea- 
son to imagine that it contains within 
itself serious elements of instability. 
For my part, I cannot see that it con- 
tains any such elements at all. Hitler 
has passed fromthe stage of party 
leader to being the national prophet 
of an exceedingly serious people, and 
it would need another such prophet to 
displace him. 
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The N.R.A. 


An Interpretation for Young 
People 


By ALICE J. DU BREUIL 
Teacher, Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 


}/ HAT is the part of high school 
students under the National 

¥ Recovery Act? I think you 

have four parts which, to be in style, I 
shall call first by their initials: C. I. S. A, 


COOPERATION is first. You must 
play the game according to the new rules 
that the leaders of our country have for- 
mulated for the New Deal. The old rules 
of the game of life were giving us job- 
lessness, hunger, and crime. Something 
had to be done. When other games, like 
football, baseball, basket-ball, get too 
rough, new rules have to be made. So it 
was with business in our country. Every- 
body should give these new rules a chance 
to help us. 

INTELLIGENCE is your second con- 
tribution. No one should think of the 
NRA as magic. If he expects wonders, 
he will be disappointed. One must re- 
member that when changes are made, even 
for the better, the transition is often 
worse than the past. What results do 
you get from your radio when you are 
tinkering with it? Do you like to hear 
band instruments tuned? Well, our na- 
tion is being tuned to harmony and pros 
perity; it’s been out of tune a long time. 
Some of the sounds will be raucous. Be 
patient till the tuning is done. : 

SELF-SERVICE, doing for oneself, 
should be your third donation. Doing for 
oneself and not “doing” the other fellow 
should be applied in the home and in the 
school, as well as in the stores where the 
hours are shortened. When every boy 
and girl in school can say every day, 1 
did everything I could for myself and am 
proud that I did not try to ‘put one over 
on any one,” there will be no need for an 
NRA when you grow up. The world will 
be happy and prosperous without it. 


ALERTNESS is your fourth and last 
present. After you have cooperated with 
intelligence and have been as self-depend- 
ent as possible, not asking for favors you 
can do without, you must watch this Ne 
tional Recovery Act calmly, without prej- 
udice, with mental alertness to see if 
you can suggest any changes that will, 
make it’ work better for the people as 4 
whole. 

Now we have a slogan—a “pentalogue” 
for every student: 


. S. A. 


Cooperate with the NRA 


Be patient and wise; don’t expect too 
much 


Do for yourself; don’t don't 


clutch. 


sponge; 


Be alert to improve the NRA 
with CISA 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 
The Future of Cuba 


HE population of Cuba is about 
3,700,000 in an area of about 44,000 
square miles. Approximately the 
geographical size of the state of 
Pennsylvania, it supports scarcely one- 
third of the population of that industrial 
state. Havana is the only large city 
(584,000) in this predominantly agricul- 
tural country. Of the population, more 
than one-fourth are Negroes, while the 
governing, business, and _ professional 
classes are mainly of Spanish blood. 
The poverty of Cuba is impossible for 
Americans to realize. Long before our 
current depression, Cuba was in the throes 
of the world-wide sugar slump. Sugar 
has been the dominant crop for 150 years, 
and its price is the barometer of the 
Island’s prosperity. In the peak year of 
sugar production, 1925, the crop reached 
5,200,000 long tons. This has declined 
steadily until now it is approximately 
2,500,000 tons. The value of raw sugar 
exports, which constitute practically the 
entire crop, has declined from over 
$700,000,000 in 1920 to only $60,000,000 
in 1932. It costs at least a cent to pro- 
duce a pound of raw sugar. In addition, 
the U. S. levies a tariff duty of 2 cents 
a pound under the Smoot-Hawley Act 
of 1930, which is slightly less than the 
tariff set for the rest of the world. When, 
therefore, the price of sugar rises above 
3 cents, Cuba can make money. But for 
the past five years it has been well be- 
low that, and in 1932 fell to the record 
low of 0.57 cents. Every crop since 1930 
has actually been sold at a price 15 per 
cent below the mere cost of production. 
The effects of this on human life are 
horrible to contemplate. The cane-cut- 
ting season lasts only one month. In the 
best of times the cutters, mostly Negroes 
and mestizos, working from dawn to dark 
under a blazing sun, could average $1.50 
a day. Today, he is lucky to earn 10 
cents a day—if he can get 
work at all. What happens 
to him the rest of the year 
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with large investments in Cuban sugar, 
attempted to frame a world agreement 
ef sugar producers, restricting each to a 
fixed quota for a given year. It covered 
only Cuba, Java, and Europe, but when 
Cuba drastically curtailed her production 
to the Chadbourne quotas, others rushed 
in to fill the gap. The result: vast sur- 
plus stocks in Cuban warehouses. 

In the U. S., Cuban sugar has to com- 
pete not only with the product of the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
which comes in duty-free, but also with 
the politically powerful cane-growers of 
Louisiana and the beet-sugar growers of 
Utah, which have been steadily favored 
by our tariff policy. Now the State De- 
partment and the Tariff Commission un- 
der President Roosevelt are reported to 
be negotiating a new quota plan, which 
would allot 2,000,000 tons a year to Cuba 
against about 5,000,000 divided among the 
domestic producers. This is even less 
than the Chabourne quota for Cuba, and 
appears totally inadequate to lift Cuba’s 
economic burden. But until the U. S. 
sees fit to reduce the Cuban tariff and 
increase her quota, there can be little 
hope for the island republic. 

It is impossible to understand the cur- 
rent situation in Cuba without realizing 
that the regime of Gerardo Machado was 
with little doubt the most cruel and vi- 
cious despotism of modern times. Under 
him, justice became a mockery, the Con- 
gress, controlled by lottery profits, did 
his every bidding, and the sole purpose of 
the army, swollen beyond all police needs, 
was to seek out and destroy his political 
enemies. Education was completely ne- 
glected. Thousands of elementary schools 
had closed. The University of Havana, 
whose faculty and students both had 
thrown all their idealism into the oppo- 
sition, was padlocked by Machado’s gun- 
men. An entire generation of young 
Cubans has ben growing up in the dark- 
ness. Any one who protested was shortly 
assassinated or fed to sharks in the 
harbor. 


JUST A FATHERLY INTEREST! 
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Under these conditions, 90 per cent of 
the population, from the wealthiest to the 
lowliest, feared and hated the tyrant. 
Consequently, the first objective of the 
revolution was to get rid of Machado. 
All elements were united on this one 
point. The opposition may be divided 
roughly into five sections: 


(1) The Conservatives and Nationalists, 
upper-class supporters of prominent lead- 
ers who have been in chronic rebe"'ion or 
exile and who now hope to regain ji wer. 
The principal leaders are former Presi- 
dent Mario Menocal (whose own term 
was marked by a good deal of corrup- 
tion and repression) and Col. Carlos 
Mendieta, an old-time patriot. (2) The 
A.B.C., or secret rebel organization 
pledged to fight Machado to the death. 
Leaders, Martinez Saenz and Carlos Sa- 
ladrigas. Though it bore the brunt of the 
opposition, it is not especially radical, but 
is semi-fascist in tendency, favoring uni- 
versal military service. A rural offshoot 
of the A.B.C. is the O.R.R.C., which fa- 
vors distribution of the land in small 
holdings. (3) The professors and stud- 
ents, headed by Dr. Carlos de la Torre, 
highly respected president of the Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Grau San Martin, the 
present president, with a student direc- 
torate. They aim at a purification of the 
national life and a wider socialization of 
resources. (4) The Communists and labor 
groups, practically crushed by Machado, 
and having little real influence, but agi- 
tating for expulsion of American inter- 
ests, and complete taking over of indus- 
try. (5) The army—with a conservative 
officer wing which has now surrendered 
to the radical rank and file led by Colonel 
(formerly Sergeant) Fulgencio Batista. 


Most of these groups are animated by 
some resentment against American “im- 
perialism.” The régime of Dr. Carlos De 
Cespedes, first formed after Machado’s 
flight, represented, broadly, the upper 
class interests, supported by the army 
officers and to some extent the A.B.C. It 
was immediately recognized by the U. S. 
at Ambassador Welles’ recommendation. 
It might be compared crudely to the in- 
terim government of Kerensky in Russia 
from March to October, 1917, which tried 
to introduce a parliamentary democracy. 
Like Kerensky and all other such lib- 
eral reformers who try to stem the pro- 
letarian tide in these revolutionary days, 

De Cespedes could not sat- 
isfy the more radical ele- 
ments. 





is left to the imagination. 
The cost of living in Cuba 
is not markedly below that 
in the United States. It is 
not hard to understand, 
therefore, why mobs of 
starving peasants rove the 
highways of Cuba, burning 
cane fields and the cen- 
trales, or great sugar de- 
pots largely owned by 
American capital. 
Restriction of the sugar 
crop has been the obvious 
formula to meet the crisis. 
The Chadbourne Plan, 
drafted in 1930 by Thomas 
L. Chadbourne, New York 
lawyer for American banks 
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The Grau San Martin 
government is by no» means 
red. The President is a dis- 
tinguished surgeon and in- 
tellectual. It numbers bank- 
ers and professional classes, 
and especially the student 
group among its backers. 
It has been rather out- 
spokenly anti-American in 
its influence, which is doubt- 
less why it has not received 
recognition. But Ambas- 
sador Welles protests that 
he is not opposed to San 
Martin, and is only waiting 
for clear evidence of the 
stability of the govern- 








Dorman H. Smith in N. Y. American 


ment. 
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British Bring War Debts to Fore Again 


== HAT eternal bogie of international 
diplomacy, the problem of the war 
debts, has once again shown its un- 
welcome face. In the hope of strik- 
ing an agreement with the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration before the next semi-annual 
payments come due on Dec. 15, Sir Fred- 
erick W. Leith-Ross, British financial ex- 
pert, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Am- 
bassador, and Mr. T. K. Bewley, financial 
attaché of the British Embassy, have 
gone to Washington, where early this 
month they began conferences with Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Dean Acheson, 
bright young Washington lawyer. It is 
rumored that they will offer a nominal 
payment of 10% of the unpaid balance of 
$4,500 million in final settlement of the 
account, but at this writing no official 
statement has been issued. Speaking of 
the rumor, Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr. of New York, Congress’s leading 
Red-chaser and flag-defender, grew elo- 
quent. “What a travesty of justice to 
those American veterans disabled in the 
World War and whose compensation has 
been cut,” he cried. “The proposal to 
reduce the debts to 10 per cent... is 
too absurd to consider. . . . The Congress 
will never consent to such an unwar- 
ranted betrayal of the American people.” 
But many economists, less emotional 
than Representative Fish, continue to 
think that Congress will have to consent, 
or accept default. And they do not think 
that acceptance would be “unwarranted 
betrayal” but sound common sense. They 
point out that the debts, which now total 
nearly $12 billion, were contracted by 
the Allied Powers for supplies of war 
bought in the United States. No money 
crossed the ocean then. What happened 
was that our government sold us Liberty 
Bonds, and with the money thus raised 
paid American manufacturers and farm- 
ers American dollars to send goods to 
Europe. For those goods Europe went 
into debt to the U. S. government, much 
as one goes into debt to a store when 
using a charge account. 


Pay With What? 


But there is one all-important differ- 
ence between Europe’s debt to our gov- 
ernment and an individual’s debt to the 
store where he has a charge account. The 
individual can pay his debt with money. 
Europe can pay hers only with goods, or 
gold bullion, for her money is of no use 
to our government. But outside the U. S. 
there isn’t enough gvuld to cover more 
than half the debts, and we won't accept 
goods because we think that to do so 
would throw our workers out of work. 
We want Europe to pay, but we won't 
let her. 

When asked how the installments were 
paid before 1931, economists reply simply, 
“They weren't.” That may seem hard to 
believe, but it is true. For just as our 
government sold us Liberty Bonds to 
raise money and pay our manufacturers 
and farmers, so European governments 
sold us their bonds and with the Ameri- 
can dollars they got for them paid our 
government their debt installments. In 
other words, they borrowed from us to 


pay our government — us. 
But when the panic oc- 
curred in October, 1929, 
we stopped buying foreign 
bonds, or, for that matter, 
any bonds, and Europe 
could no longer borrow 
from us. For a while she 
continued to pay up, by 
shipping us gold. But 
soon her stocks of gold 
grew so low that she had 
to stop paying it out. 

That was in 1931. Be- 
cause he saw what had 
happened, President Hoov- 
er assumed authority he 
did not have by law and 
declared a one year mora- 
torium on all war debt 
payments. But when Con- 
gress met to consider his 
action, it refused to re- 
new the moratorium, or 
cancel or reduce the debts. 
For Congress knew that 
most Americans don’t un- 
derstand the war debt 
problem or the peculiari- 
ties of inter-governmental 
payments. It knew that 
most Americans see no 
difference between Eu- 
rope’s debt to their govern- 
ment and their own debts 
to stores and banks. And it knew that 
when the Liberty Bonds mature and the 
people who bought them ask for their 
money back it will have to raise that 
money by taxation unless Europe pays 
up. So it said, in effect, “Pay up or 
default.” And Europe had no choice 
but to default. 


German Reparations 


But before the inevitable finally hap- 
pened another element was introduced 
into the tangled history. Unlike the other 
countries, France had depended for her 
installments not on direct loans from us 
but on Germany’s reparations payments. 
And for her reparations payments Ger- 
many had depended on loans from us. 
Thus France’s installments were really 
paid by us, but indirectly. After the 
moratorium, French Premier Laval went 
to Washington, and in talks with Presi- 
dent Hoover got the impression that we 
would cancel or reduce the debts if the 
Allies would cancel or reduce the repara- 
tions payments. At the Lausanne Con- 
ference the following summer (1932) 
Germany’s crushing reparations payments 
were ended. But when the moratorium 
came to an end, in December, 1932, we 
still demanded our war debt installments, 
and France, feeling herself tricked, de- 
faulted. Belgium, Poland, Hungary and 
Estonia followed her example. Great 
Britain, Italy and the other debtor na- 
tions paid, but only after making un- 
successful efforts to obtain further delays. 

In the period between elections and In- 
auguration it was difficult for the Eu- 
ropean nations to obtain hearings on their 
debts, for neither the President nor the 


The British debt negotiators arrive. 
Frederick Leith-Ross, Sir Ronald Lindsay, and T. K. Bewley. 


(Left to right) Sir 


President-elect wished to tackle the prob- 
lem. After twice refusing to do so, Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt conferred with Presi- 
dent Hoover on the question, then, on the 
principle that the debtor “should at all 
times have access to the creditor,” an- 
nounced that after his inauguration the 
debtor nations might obtain hearings 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 
But the banking holiday, and then the 
approach of the World Economic Con- 
ference, put the subject of war debts in 
the shadow. Although discussions were 
held, their results were inconclusive. 

When June came around, and install- 
ments were again due and payable, the 
situation was no clearer than it had been 
six months before, but the problem of 
paying was infinitely more acute. Only 
Finland paid in full. France again de- 
faulted. Honorable Britain made a 
“token” payment of less than 10¢ for 
every dollar due, and Italy and the other 
debtor nations likewise made small pay- 
ments “on account.” 


In sending its “token” payment, Great 
Britain requested an opportunity “to en- 
ter upon formal negotiations for an ulti- 
mate settlement of the whole debt ques- 
tion.” The talks now being held in Wash- 
ington are those negotiations. In them, 
the Administration has no power to make 
binding agreements, but will submit to 
Congress for its approval any proposals 
the British representatives see fit to make. 
Because the continuing uncertainty helps 
prolong the depression and thus costs us 
as much as the debts are worth, perhaps 
more, commentators are beginning to 
think that this time Congress may take 
a more realistic view of the matter than 
it has in the past. 
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A. F. of L. 


T the height of the battle labor is 

waging in order that the provi- 

sions of the NRA be kept by em- 

ployers as well as by employees, 
the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor opened peacefully 
in Washington. President William Green 
reported that the Federation’s total mem- 
bership was now 4 millions, of which 
nearly 1,500,000 members have been add=> 
ed since the NRA began to function. This 
brings the Federation up to within 50,000 
of its war-time peak. 

Its most radical demand was for the 
30-hour week. Other resolutions were 
passed opposing inflation, condemning 
Hitler. The convention listened to an ad- 
dress by Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, and welcomed President Roosevelt, 
who unveiled a memorial to Sam Gompers, 
the Federation’s late president. Strictly 
relegated to committees and private con- 
ferences was the most serious question 
the convention must face: whether the 
spirit of A. F. L. unions has kept pace 
with the new militancy of the workers, 
or whether working-class leadership is 
passing into other hands. Not the least 
significant aspect of the Pennsylvania coal 
strike is the inability of A. F. L. union 
leaders to send the rank and file back to 
the pits. 

“Periods of recovery have always 
brought with them struggles between capi- 
tal and labor, with labor seeking by 
strikes to regain ground in wages, hours 
and working conditions lost during the 
period of depression,’ observed Mr. 
Grover Whalen, chairman of the New 
York City NRA organization. Other 
officials faced less complacently the wave 
of strikes breaking over the country. 

In Pennsylvania, more than 65,000 coal 
miners have struck for recognition of 
their union, stayed out in spite of the 
efforts of government officials and union 
officers to get them back to work. The 
Vice President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, A. F. L. organiza- 
tion, falsely told strikers that they had 
been “commanded” to go back to work 
by the President of the United States, 
and added that “any union or union offi- 
cials who refuse to obey that command 
will not live very long.” To which threat 
the strikers replied, “Not a man goes back 
until the H. C. Frick Coke Company rec- 
ognizes the union!” 

The Frick Co. is owned by the strongly 
anti-union U. S. Steel Corp., and a pro- 
longed strike in their mines may spread 
directly to and through the whole steel 
industry. Already steel workers have 
walked out. In a steel strike at Am- 
bridge, Pa., involving 5,000 workers, two 
men were killed and scores wounded when 
the private armed police of the steel com- 
pany attacked a strikers’ picket line. 

In New Mexico, state militia with guns 
and tear gas have tried to weaken the 
fight of the miners for union recognition. 
In New Jersey a bitter fight has tied up 
the Edgewater plant of Henry Ford, op- 
ponent of the NRA and of all labor 
unions. The minimum wage in this Ford 
shop was 50 cents an hour, with an eight 
hour day; but the men worked only four 
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in Washington, October 7. 





days a week, making a weekly pay en- 
velope of $16. And Paul Y. Anderson 
says Mr. Ford has long been in the habit 
of firing men on high wages to rehire 
them for the same work but in lower- 
wage classes. Said Mr. Reilly, organizer 
for the A. F. L., “There is something 
about this man Ford’s handling of men 
that has caused a wave of resentment 
throughout the country and the world.” 
Mr. Ford continues to operate without 
signing the automobile code. Other 
strikes are those of silk workers in Pater- 
son, N. J., and shoe workers in Brockton, 
Mass., both called to obtain NRA codes 
more satisfactory to labor; of truck driv- 
ers in New York City, and of tool and 
die workers in Detroit, Flint and Pontiac, 
Mich., to win union recognition; of grape 
pickers in California, cotton pickers in 
Arizona, and fishermen in New Jersey, 
against low wages. 


Legion Hears President 


A sadder and a wiser Legion was that 
which early this month held its annual 
convention in Chicago. Determined to 
“resell itself to the American people” and 
dispel the unpopularity engendered by its 
“tin-cup policies,” the American Legion, at 
the opening session of its convention, list- 
ened politely to President Roosevelt when 
he told it point-blank that veterans 
should not seek special privilege at the 
cost of their fellow citizens. Although 
recognizing the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral government to veterans disabled in 
war service, and to the dependents of 


‘veterans who lost their lives in the war, 


the President declared that a veteran is 
no more entitled than any other man or 
woman to a pension for a disability in- 
curred after his discharge from the army. 


| Gompers, veteran leader of the A. F. of L., unveiled in 
Robert Aitken is the sculptor. 


The Legion, which has always maintained 
that the government owes pensions to dis- 
abled veterans whatever the source of 
their disabilities, cheered 33 times during 
the short address. Later, it went on rec- 
ord as believing that “the care and treat- 
ment of war veterans is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government.” But a reso- 
lution of Representative Wright Patman 
that Congress redeem the adjusted service 
certificates with fiat money was defeated 
in committee, and the word “bonus” was 
never breathed, either in committee or 
on the floor. 

In most other respects the Legion’s res- 
olutions followed its traditions. It op- 
posed the recognition of Soviet Russia 
and the extension of credit to that coun- 
try. It resolved that “further immigra- 
tion restriction is essential to the preser- 
vation of American unity,” and urged that 
Mexicans and Canadians be placed under 
the quofa. It recommended “adequate 
punishment” for persons proposing to 
change the form of government of the 
United States, and the deportation of all 
aliens “directly or indirectly beholden to 
the Third Internationale.” Blithely un- 
aware of inconsistency, it moved to oppose 
Nazi propaganda in America, condemning 
the formation of groups “whose idea is to 
introduce into this nation intolerance and 
bigotry,” and urging the administration 
“to take prompt and efficient steps to pre- 
vent such attempts to undermine the prin- 
ciples of our free and democratic form of 
government.” And it appealed for a bigger 
army and a bigger navy. 

More significant, however, because more 
unexpected, were its recommendation 
against tax-exempt securities, and its op- 
position to currency inflation. Before ad- 
journing, the Legionaires voted to meet 
next year in Miami, Fla. 
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Grau Forces Bombard Cuban Officers 


FTER several weeks of disorder, 
Cuba’s new government has taken 
brutal action against the Com- 

munist opposition. On Sept. 29 paraders 
attempted to carry the ashes of Julio 
Antonio Mella, Cuban Communist stu- 
dent murdered in Mexico four years ago 
on orders of President Machado, to Fra- 
ternity Park, where a monument to his 
memory had been constructed. They had 
not advanced more than a block when sol- 
diers opened fire. The marchers stam- 
peded to safety, leaving the street strewn 
with battered placards, Red banners, hats 


Cuban soldiers of the rank and file besieging the National Hotel and 
its beleaguered officers. 


—and the dead and dying. Twice there- 
after they attempted to reorganize their 
demonstration, but each time they were 
dispersed by soldiers’ arms. The day’s 
toll was six dead, 27 wounded; among the 
latter, a New York newsreel man and a 
British subject; among the former, two 
children, a boy and a girl. 

Seizing the opportunity to proceed 
against the opposition, the Grau govern- 
ment the next day announced that the 
Havana police would be promptly mili- 
tarized, vacancies filled with army men. 
Communists for their part attempted to 
.organize a general strike, but their 
strength had been severely weakened by 
the previous day’s battle, and transporta- 
tion and commerce functioned as usual. 
Not yet satisfied that the opposition was 
crushed, the government banned all pub- 
lic assemblies of more than three persons, 
announced that it would take drastic 
measures against Communists “and other 
disturbers of public order.” 

If its threats and violence succeeded in 
quieting Havana, the result in the interior 
of the island was just the reverse. In San- 
tiago and Santa Clara protest general 
strikes were called, and in many other 
places employees of sugar mills walked 
out. Secure in hiding, labor leaders be- 
gan plotting another general strike, to tie 
up the whole country. 

Before their plans had gotten under 
way, another incident had disturbed the 
peace and quiet of Havana, jewel of the 
Caribbean. Determined to put an end to 


the embarrassing defiance of the 525 army 
officers who had retreated to the National 
Hotel and refused to leave it (Schol., 
Sept. 30), the government assembled a 
large supply of arms in the vicinity, mar- 
shalled troops, and at daybreak on Oct. 2 
opened fire. After four hours of machine 
gun and rifle fire had failed to dislodge 
the embattled officers, artillery was 
brought up and put into action, and a 
small naval vessel began firing at the hotel 
from off shore. The damage to the hotel 
was tremendous. At 4:15 p.m. the officers 
surrendered, but indiscriminate fighting 
between soldiers 

eg and civilians con- 

rere SS tinued late into 
: j the night. The 
day’s toll was 119 
killed, over 200 
wounded. Among 
the dead was an 
American busi- 
ness man, victim 
of curiosity. A 
stray bullet 
struck him in the 
heart as he 
watched the bat- 
tle from the roof 
of his apartment. 

The next day 
President Grau 
issued ‘an an- 
nouncement. “The 
aggressive move- 
ment against the 
republic has been 
crushed,” he said. 
“Peace prevails 
throughout the 
island.” But observers thought otherwise. 
The opposition continued to plot and grow 
strong. Horrified by the recent events, 
many persons formerly neutral joined it. 
The rift between the army and the stu- 
dent government grew wider. The ABC 
began conspiring against the Student Di- 
rectorate, chief supporter of Grau; many 
of its members were rounded up by police. 
Americans in Cuba renewed their appeals 
for intervention, still avoided by Wash- 
ington. As cyclonic storms struck Ha- 
vana, sniping and looting broke out, and 
five were killed, two soldiers, a sailor, two 
civilians, 

Taking cognizance of the strength of 
the opposition, the Students Directorate 
voted to treat with representatives of the 
“orthodox” wing of the ABC after that 
wing had offered its cooperation. But the 
leaders of the opposition wing continued 
in hiding. By many they are thought to 
have been responsible for much of the 
violence that has disturbed the Grau San 
Martin government. 


Nazi Shoots Dollfuss 


Stepping out of a meeting in which his 
party, the Christian Socialist, had voted 
him unreserved support, diminutive Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss of Austria 
found himself facing a strange young 
man. The youth’s hand held two letters. 
When a detective pushed forward to take 
them, the young man stepped back, drew 
a revolver, and with a cry of “You dog!” 
fired twice at-the Chancellor. As _ his 
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companions rushed to overpower his as- 
sailant, the wounded Chancellor, composed, 
begged them to keep calm. “No excite- 
ment, please,’ he said. “Don’t call an 
ambulance. My car will take me to a 
hospital.” 

One bullet had passed through the up- 
per right arm, the other, deflected by a 
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Chancellor Dollfuss, Austria's "Big Little 
Man,” at the League of Nations session. 


button, had grazed a rib. Six hours later, 
Dr. Dollfuss was broadcasting reassur- 
ance from his Vienna study. 

Next day, as messages of sympathy 
poured in from all over the world, Vienna 
learned that the would-be assassin was a 
Nazi, though Austrian and German Nazis 
declare he is a Socialist. The Heimwehr, 
Austria’s order of veterans, would like to 
make the attack an excuse for suppressing 
all opposition, but so far Dr. Dollfuss has 
refrained from making the occasion an- 
other Reichstag Fire. Instead, he has re- 
turned to work on the new constitution, 
which is to legalize his dictatorial regime 
and make Austria another “totalitarian” 
state. At the same time, leaders of the 
Nazi party are being herded into prison 
camps, or arrested on suspicion. Aus- 
trians see the attack as evidence of what 
Nazis will do to capture power. But once 
again have Austrian Nazis helped the 
very enemies they hoped to overthrow. 


Deaths of the Week 


Charles Piez, 67, director general of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation which built 
the huge emergency fleet the U. S. used 
in the World War... W. L. (“WL”) 
Stribling, 29, acrobat, aviator, boxer, 
speed-boat racer, unsuccessful challenger 
of Jack Sharkey and Max Schmeling for 
the heavyweight championship in 1929 and 
1931, a good boxer and a good loser . . 
Viscount Josef de H. d’Alte, 70, for 31 
years Portuguese Minister to the United 
States, the longest record of continuous 
service by a foreign diplomat in Washing- 
ton . . . William Louis Veeck, 56, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Cubs Renee 
Adoree, 31, toe dancer, acrobat, horse- 
woman, stage actress, movie actress, star 
of The Big Parade . . . General Nicholas 
Yudenitch, 71, commander of the Czar’s 
forces in the Caucasus during the World 
War and a leader of the White Russians’ 
unsuccessful counter-revolution of 1919... 
Wallace Rider Farrington, 62, governor of 
Hawaii, 1921-1929 Porter Hinman 
Dale, 66, senior U.S. Senator from Vermont. 
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Social Studies Section 


Roosevelt Pledges Ample Relief 


“wm T’S indefensible to have food rotting 
| on the ground or, packed up in ware- 
Hi houses, some of it belonging to spec- 

ulators, while people don’t eat. Of 

all the absurd things in the world, that’s 
the most absurd I ever heard!” 

So declared Harry L. Hopkins, Emer- 

gency Relief Administrator, speaking of 

the new Federal relief program, “shorn of 


HARRY L. HOPKINS 
FERA Administrator 


red tape.” Mr. Hopkins said, too, that 
he believed that a grocery ticket or work 
enough to earn eight or ten dollars a week 
was insufficient, and that there was great 
danger of 15,000,000 people being reduced 
to a lower standard of living than has ever 
been known in this country. Relief, he 
said, is a responsibility that cannot be 
dodged, and he expressed his amazement 
at the attitude of social workers who 
meekly permit politicians or local gov- 
ernment authorities to cut their funds. 

Mr. Hopkins, with Secretary Wallace 
and Secretary Ickes, will direct the new 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, which, 
through the relief program, contemplates 
the spending of $700,000,000. Of this sum 
$330,000,000 will come from the ‘Federal 
government. It is almost exactly the 
ameunt sliced from veterans’ benefits in 
the economy drive. The rest will be pro- 
vided by states, counties and municipali- 
ties. 

The task of the corporation will be to 
buy and distribute surplus supplies. First 
of all will come dairy products, beef, coal, 
garments and shoes. Next in importance 
for the improvement of relief diets are 
eggs, rice and sugar. Besides making pro- 
vision for the destitute until they are once 
more employed through the gradual ex- 
tension of the NRA, the new relief pro- 
gram is expected to expand credit, through 
the expenditure of its funds. It will also 
help to raise commodity prices by taking 
up surpluses that would otherwise rot 
or burn. 

Speaking at the Catholic Charities Din- 
ner in New York City on October 4, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt said that social justice 
was becoming an ever-growing influence 
over almost all the world. The Federal 
government, said the President, had be- 
gun new measures of relief on a vast 
scale but the Federal government could 
not, and did not intend to, take over the 
whole job. Every community and State 
would have to do its share. “It is for us 
to redouble our efforts,” he said, “to care 
for those who must still depend upon re- 
lief, to prevent the disintegration of home 
life, and to stand by the victims of the 
depression until it is definitely past.” 
Meanwhile States and communities were 
finding it difficult to “do their share.” In 
New York City the Gibson Committee, on 
which at times as many as 30,000 families 
have depended, brought its work to a 
close for lack of funds. No provision was 
made for the dependent families. As for 
city relief, according to a member of the 
Welfare Council, unless the appropria- 
tions are increased at least $3,500,000 a 
month the suffering among more than one 
million destitute citizens “will likely be 
more intense and widespread than at any 
time during the last four years... .” Illi- 
nois, where 95% of the relief burden has 
already been shouldered by the Federal 
government, is “up against it,” in the words 
of Governor Horner. Kentucky and Ohio 
have been refused further Federal assis- 
tance for failing to hold up their end; 
while their Governors argue with the Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator, the unemployed 
grow hungrier. In Cleveland, the press 
reports, the Realty Owners Association 
has decided te evict 2,500 indigent fam- 
ilies no longer able to pay their rent. At 
a conservative estimate, 15 million persons 
will be dependent on charity this winter, 
and most of the burden will have to be 
carried by the Federal government. 
Besides setting up its Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation, the Federal govern- 
ment has taken other steps to meet the 
demand. President Roosevelt has au- 
thorized the expenditure of $75 million for 
the purchase of farm products to be dis- 
tributed to the needy. The Relief Ad- 
ministration has undertaken a work re- 
lief program designed to combat malaria 
by controlling the mosquito that spreads 
it. After Nov. 1 it will not require States 
and cities to match its grants dollar for 
dollar as it has in the past. And the 
War Department will sell at cost price 
to relief organizations army emergency 
rations kept in storage for 11 to 14 years. 


Kidnappers Convicted 


Ever since the brutal murder of the 
Lindbergh baby a year and a half ago 
Americans have been waging a war 
against kidnapping. As September round- 
ed into October they hailed a double vic- 
tory: in Oklahoma seven kidnappers of 
Charles F. Urschel, wealthy oil man, were 
convicted; in Illinois, six gangsters charged 
with the abduction of August Luer, aged 
banker, were found guilty, and sentenced, 
the terms varying from life to five years. 
Urschel and Luer were both kidnapped 
in July. Urschel’s family paid a ransom 
of $200,000, only part of which has been 
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recovered. Luer was released after his 
family refused to pay ransom. In Wash- 
ington, officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice let it be known that they regarded 
the convictions as the most important vic- 
tories of a decade of law enforcement. 
In both cases the investigations that led 
‘to the trials were conducted by U. S. De- 
partment of Justice men. 

Shortly after the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping, the Department. organized a special 
squad to cover kidnapping cases. Since 
the passage of the Federal abduction act, 
every kidnapping case has been solved, 
the criminals identified and in many cases 
taken into custody. According to an of- 
ficial of the Justice Department, the gov- 
ernment is determined to convince crim- 
inals that kidnapping is no longer a “safe 
racket.” 

As Mr. Cummings was rejoicing over 
the convictions, another piece of good 
news came to him: in Memphis some of 
his agents had seized George R. Kelly, 
notorious gangster, after a three months’ 
hunt. Kelly had been sought not only for 
his alleged connection with the Urschel 
kidnapping, but for robbery and murder 
in at least three other cases. He was 
taken by plane to Oklahoma City, where 
he will be brought to trial soon. 


Zuider Zee Now a Lake 


Holland’s huge dam, 300 feet wide and 
20 miles long, connecting the provinces of 
North Holland and Friesland, and making 
an inland lake of the Zuider Zee, was of- 
ficially opened last month. Constructed at 
a cost of $50 million, and requiring five 
years of work, the dam will eventually 
bring 550,000 acres of new land under 
cultivation, 10 per cent of the present 
cultivated area of all the Netherlands. The 
first of the four projected “polders,” or 
marshes, is already drained and yielding 
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crops; and work has begun on the second. 
Because Holland is over-populated, addi- 
tional agricultural land is highly prized. 
Industrialization, Hollanders feel, is not 
for them: practically all the necessary 
raw materials would have to be imported. 
Nor is emigration considered a satisfac- 
tory solution to the pressure of popula- 
tion. The Dutch therefore look to the 
new dam for relief. They expect to be 
able to provide a good livelihood to 306,000 
more persons when all four of the polders 
are ready for tilling. In addition, the 
Ijsel Lake (new name for Zuider Zee) 
will provide good drinking water for cattle 
in an area once subjected to severe 
drought. 
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Who's Who in the News 
ALL-ROUND MAN 


Paul Robeson has never cared especially 
about collecting honors, although a few 
have come to him in his time. He made 

letters in feur sports 
and two honorary 
scholarship fraterni- 
ties, including Phi 
Beta Kappa at Rut- 
gers, and Walter 
Camp chose him as 
an All-American end 
in 1918. There was 
once a million dollars 
posted to back him 
for the heavyweight 
championship of the 
world, too, but Paul 
had other ideas. He did graduate work 
at Columbia in literature for a while. 
Later he appeared in some plays that 
were making theatrical history: “Voodoo,” 
“Porgy,” “All God’s Chillun,” and “The 
Emperor Jones.” 

Then he thought he’d take up singing. 
The Rutgers glee club never thought Paul 
had a voice, but it was good enough to 
make concert tours of Europe and Amer- 
ica, to sell gramophone records all over 
the world, and to stop the performance of 
“Show Boat” with applause for “Old Man 
River.” His ability to act was recognized 
with all the superlatives in London when 
he played there as Othello, Shakespeare’s 
heroic Moor. Many critics feel that the 
appearance of Robeson is the chief virtue 
of the recently released film version of 
“The Emperor Jones.” He still studies 
a great deal. His powers of concentra- 
tion enabled him to master several lan- 
guages since leaving school by listening 
to Linguaphone records for hours on end. 
Now he wants to play Russian and Asiatic 
opera. He is married and _ thirty-five 
years old. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLOR 


For years, the American League of 
Nations Association has been waging a 
gallant campaign to educate the United 

States to the need of 

eum applying for member- 

'. ship at Geneva. Pros- 

pects are better than 

ever this year because 

the new director of 

the A. L. of N. A. 

is Captain H. H. 

Railey, lecturer, lob- 

byist, reporter, sol- 

dier, and campaigner. 

Railey went to 

Geneva recently with 

an unofficial plan, 

rumored to bear the approval of the 

Roosevelt Administration, for the U. S. 

to enter the League under a modified 

membership with reservations against the 

famous Articles 10 and 16 of the Cov- 
enant. 

Railey was born in New Orleans and 
still talks Southern. His secondary educa- 
tion was gained at Rugby Military Aca- 
demy, where he learned to square his 
shoulders and point a gun. Later he at- 
tended Tulane. When the Soviet army 
threatened the gates of Warsaw, Railey 
was in command of a company of Poles. 
Hé is courteous, soft-spoken, plays tennis 
for fun, and wears quiet clothes. For sev- 
eral years he has been a public relations 
counsellor, and Byrd’s Antarctic Expedi- 
tion and the first transatlantic flight of 
Amelia Earhart Putnam were financed 
and publicized largely through his efforts. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Henry L. Mencken, iconoclast editor of 
the American Mercury since its inception 
in 1923, has announced his retirement. He 
will be succeeded by Henry Hazlitt, one 
of the editors of the Nation. “It is my 
confidential opinion,” said Mr. Mencken, 
“that all magazines ought to change edi- 
tors every ten years. I don’t feel stale, 
or anything, but I think that someone else 
will be able to fill the job with a zest that 
no man can have after ten years. .. .” 


One of Chancellor Hitler’s schemes for 
providing Germany's unemployed with re- 
lief is the establishment of a monthly fast 
day when all good Germans shall eat a 
light dinner and contribute what they thus 
save to the relief funds. But although 
Nazi Storm Troopers were assigned to 
supervise, most families are reported to 
have done their heavy eating at breakfast 
and supper and saved nothing for the con- 
tributions. 


* 

A New York lawyer who failed to re- 
port his gold holdings when the deadline 
was passed on’ Sept. 18 is facing double 
charges in a Federal court. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings has indicted him with fail- 
ure to report, as required by the Presi- 
dent’s executive order, and also with actual 
hoarding. The lawyer holds that both 
the act forbidding hoarding and the ex- 
ecutive order requiring reports of gold 
holdings are unconstitutional. The case 
should decide whether or not the Federal 
government has the power to control the 
country’s supply of gold. 

* 


Three Soviet scientists in a stratosphere 
balloon similar to that in which Prof. Pic- 
card ascended last year have broken the 
world’s altitude record. They reached a 
height of 11.8 miles. In Washington the 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 
hailed their feat as a “very marvelous 
performance.” 


+ 
The Spanish government of Premier 
Lerroux came up to a vote before the 
Cortes on Oct. 3, and fell: 189 to 91. 
President Zamora has at this writing made 
two attempts to form another Cabinet, 
both unsuccessful. 


e 

War continues in the Chaco, and hope of 
ending it by mediation wanes. After the 
League of Nations and Washington had 
failed to persuade the belligerents of the 
wisdom of submitting their disputes to 
arbitration, Argentine, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru took up the task, submitting what 
came to be known as the “ABC Plan.” 
But although accepted by Bolivia with 
minor modifications, the plan was rejected 
by Paraguay, with the result that a mili- 
tary decision seems inevitable. 


. 
The British Labor Party at its annual 
conference in Hastings has voted to take 
no part in any future war and, if neces- 
sary, to call a general strike in order to 
avert hostilities. General strikes were out- 
lawed in England in 1926, so that the vote 
means the party countenances open de- 
fiance of the law in case war is declared. 
As the normal strength of the party is 8 
million members, it is difficult to see how 
Britain could successfully prosecute a war 
without its support. 


* 

The NRA launched its “Buy Now” cam- 
paign on Oct. 9. “Without the ballyhoo, 
red fire and hoorah of the ordinary drive,” 
the announcement explained, “every avail- 
able medium — newspapers, magazines, 
radio and motion pictures—will be util- 
ized to reiterate that the inevitable result 
of a successful program to put men back 
to work will be higher prices. ... Now 
Is the Time to Buy!” 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


NEW YORK CITY 


Joseph V. McKee, “independent” candi- 
date for Mayor of New York City, has 
completed his supporting ticket. For Bor- 
ough President of Manhattan he has se- 
lected James J. Hoey, insurance man and 
a year ago campaign manager for Mayor 
O’Brien, the Tammany candidate. For 
Borough President of the Bronx he has 
selected James J. Lyons, the regular Dem- 
ocratic nominee, and for District Attorney 
of Bronx County, Samuel J. Foley, the 
present regular Democratic incumbent. 
For District Attorney of New York 
County, McKee has chosen Ferdinand 
Pecora, at present counsel of the United 
States Senate Finance Committee investi- 
gating banking and brokerage practices. 
With the announcement of his complete 
ticket Mr. McKee has revealed whence his 
support comes: from the Flynn organiza- 
tion, formerly allied with Tammany but 
now preparing to abandon what it thinks 
is a fast sinking ship. 


REPEAL 


Three more states have voted for repeal: 
New Mexico, Idaho, and Virginia. As Der 
Teg approaches, efforts to provide some 
measure of control over the liquor traffic 
are being redoubled. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


President Roosevelt has called for a 
complete memorandum on the question of 
recognizing Soviet Russia. In Washington 
people are predicting action soon. Mean- 
while in Russia industrial production 
forges ahead, and the harvest has been 
declared a complete success. 


GERMANY 


As the Reichstag Fire Trial resumed its 
sessions in Leipzig, Van der Lubbe stub- 
bornly maintained that he alone caused 
the fire, though experts are prepared to 
testify that one man could not have done 
so without assistance. The government’s 
four star witnesses, all active Nazis, at- 
tempted to link Torgler and the three Bul- 
garians with Van der Lubbe, but their at- 
tempt failed when Torgler denied having 
known any of them and fully accounted 
for his whereabouts on the days preceding 
the conflagration. Meanwhile the Daily 
Worker, New York’s Communist news- 
paper, has published in facsimile a letter 
said to have been written by the New 
York Nazi representative to Nazi head- 
quarters in Berlin. The letter, if genuine, 
leaves no doubt that Van der Lubbe was 
the tool of Hitler in a bold attempt to win 
power by arson and terror. 


LEAGUE 


In Geneva the deadlock on arms con- 
tinues, with Germany refusing to sign any 
disarmament convention unless she _ is 
granted complete and immediate equality 
and the French Cabinet backing up For- 
eign Minister Joseph Paul-Boncour in his 
refusal of the Reich’s demands. Shocked 
by Germany’s recalcitrance, Stanley Bald- 
win has declared that any nation which 
blocks disarmament “will have no friend in 
this civilized world.” 

In the League Assembly, a British dele- 
gate has rejected the Hitlerites’ views on 
racial and political minorities, and with 
the backing of France will prepare an 
international agreement guaranteeing the 
protection of persecuted minorities in all 
nations. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Permit Mr. W. H. Kiplinger to intro- 
duce you to the’ members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and many other captains of 
the works in Washington. . . . His regular 
job is writing confidential reports which 
claim to be the nearest thing possible to 
the absolute low-down on what the gov- 
ernment is doing. ... In the New Outlook 
for October he uses his intimate knowl- 
edge and a vivid style to write thumb-nail 
portraits of the men in the swivel chairs 
who run the new agencies described in 
last week’s Scholastic. 


If your reading of Hearst editorials has 
convinced you that Japan is preparing to 
attack the United States, take a look at 
“Japanophobia” by Roy Mathew Frisen 
in Forum for October. . . . Maybe it will 
change your mind. . . . The author first 
establishes the idea that what a handful 
of jingoes (sword-rattlers) think does not 
reflect the attitude of the other 60,000,000 
people in Japan. ... But a moment later 
he is supporting the ideas of those very 
jingoes in respect to Russia, regardless of 
what the other 60,000,000 Japanese have 
to say. ... A better case is made out when 
he describes the U. S. as one of Japan's 
best sources of income. 


Cuba is described in detail in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine for Septem- 
ber.... Maps, photographs, and an article 
by an informed Cuban, Enrique C. Canova, 
tell you more about the island than you 
can learn in an excursion to Havana. 
Canova’s picture of Cuba is an idyllic one, 
and has little to do with the present revo- 
lutionary realities. . . . Compare’ the edi- 
torial attitude of this article with that of 
Carleton Beals’ best-selling The Crime of 
Cuba. . . . Incidentally, Beals is adding a 
chapter to the new edition of this book 
now being published. . . . Your library 
should have it. 

e 


How Proportional Representation works 
is told in the Review of Reviews for Octo- 
ber by Roger Shaw. ... Try it in your 
class elections. . . . Democrat Judge Sea- 
bury, Socialist Norman Thomas, and Re- 
publican Nicholas Murray Butler are all 
in favor of it. . . . So was John Stuart 
Mill, nearly a hundred years ago. 


Suzanne LaFollette, daughter of the 
LaFollette dynasty, makes a shrewd com- 
ment on “Roosevelt’s Revolution” in Cur- 
rent History for October. ... It appears 
to her that the New Deal is still using 
marked cards. ... She says, “If we do not 
delude ourselves with extravagant hopes, 
what is going on in Washington will be of 
great educational value in showing up the 
nature and ‘workings of the economic 
forces of this country.” What does she 
mean by “The administration’s program 
looks like an attempt to rationalize and 
stabilize exploitation on a_ nationalist 
basis.” Do you agree? 


Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Period- 
ical Service. Your choice of free subscrip- 
tions to sixteen quality magazines with 
group order for Scholastic. Inquire: Sub- 
scription Department Scholastic, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Student Section 


Ix design contests, too, drawing inks have their place—the place of the 
WINNER. It was with HIGGINS’ Colored Drawing Inks that Betty 
Freese, Age 16, of Staten Island, N. Y., won the Carnegie Museum Prize 
last season—with its cash award of $10.00, for developing the interesting 
design pictured above, with a peacock feather as the motif. 


Here, in her own words, is an account of how HIGGINS’ DRAWING 
INKS helped her to win: “With Higgins’ Inks 1 have been able to 
create and bring out most effectively my ideas in design, by the smooth- 
drying and blending of the COLORS. The combination of the brush 
and pen makes the work more fascinating.”’ 


THE BROADEST AND MOST INTERESTING OF ALL CONTESTS! 
Higgins’ Prize Awards are made for drawing ink work in Black and White 
—in Colors—in Freehand Work—in Mechanical Drawing. So broad in 
scope are the Higgins’ Awards this year that there is an equal chance for 
almost every high school student. 


PRIZES 


THE COLORED DRAWING INKS DIVISION 
Ist Prize $35.00 2nd Prize $15.00 3rd Prize $10.00 


5 Honorable Mentions each consisting of a handsome set of 12 Bottles of Higgins’ 
Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3. per set. 


THE BLACK DRAWING INKS DIVISION 
Ist Prize $25.00 2nd Prize $10.00 3rd Prize $5.00 


10 Honorable Mentions each consisting of a handsome set of 12 Bottles of Higgins’ 
Colored Drawing Inks. j 


THE MECHANICAL DRAWING DIVISION 


Two First Prizes $15.00 each Four Second Prizes $5.00 each 
Ten Honorable Mentions each consisting of a handsome set of 12 Bottles of 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks. 


INTERESTING INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS 


“Helpful Hints”, a brand new brochure on drawing and has been red by Mr. J, H. Constantine, ack ‘ 

printing in drawing ink, has been prepared by Mr. A. L edged ays authority in technical ——— 
uptill, one of America’s foremost authorities. “The Just buy yourself a bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink in 

Romance of Industry Mechanica] Drawing in Black or Color, which you’ or many sc’ uses, 


its interesting and vivid relation to industry of y send us the carfon and we'll send these instruction 
leaflets to by return mail. The coupon beiow tells 


H | G G 4 N _ ° SS Fee 
an Tioo th AWARD CONTESTS 


Use the Coupon! 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) 
Details of the Higgins’ Awards Gontests: also instruction sheets on 
seecpentent Denwtag 








Freehand wing - 
for which I enclose a carton that contained a new bottle of Higgins’ American Drawing inks. 
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Wood-Carving in Switzerlan x 


Those 
dents me 


By MARIE WIDMER at 
y their fave 
that the 
school w 
HEN you go to Europe you will, Lowell 
of course, visit Switzerland. It is (which e 
A fff OOD-CARVINGasareg- improbable that you will come away for human figure sculptors four years. sate 
y] \// ular industry has had its without at least one or two pieces of At the end of these respective terms tory (He 
NW) seat in the Bernese Ober- Swiss woodcarving, dancing bears, the students have to pass a state it actual 
land since the early years stately stags, or cleverly sculptured examination. Kaltenbo 
of the last century. At that time figures of peasants or priests. If your A particularly interesting feature a 
Christian Fischer, an exceptionally francs are holding out well you might of the Wood-carving School at Brienz, suite @ 
clever turner at Brienz, began carv- even add to your collection one of which since 1928 is a special depart- write, it 
ing tobacco pipes of boxwood and of those elaborately ornamented plates ment of the Cantonal Industrial Mu- use the r 
horn, then maple, which material he which surprise you with a tune when seum in the city of Berne, is the small 
also used for making egg cups, nap- lifted from the table. These things Zoological Park belonging to it. Here If thes 
kin rings, fancy boxes and figures. are all familiar to the tourist. But students are enabled to make practical serious p 
He actually was the first man who who knows just how the craftsmen in animal studies. their sel 
realized the possibilities of wood- these chalét villages acquire their skill The products of the more advanced <n 
carving as a remunerative trade. He with knife and gouge? In this article pupils are on sale in a special show- programs 
offered his advice to the amateur Marie Widmer gives a glimpse behind room and exhibitions are also ar- sketches, 
carvers of his district and even scenes, or, shall we say, showcases. ranged occasionally to acquaint the views, an 
started to give systematic instruction public with the general ley 
to novices. activity of the institu- it is well 
Fischer’s remarkable work was tion. Besides a bewil- 
brought to the attention of the au- dering variety of the fa- 
thorities and both the Federal and miliar smaller souvenirs, feed = 
the cantonal governments, as well as among which ingenious night pro 
the village of Brienz and some neigh- ' = novelties are never lack- smooth 0 
boring communities, voted yearly sub- a | = «ing, one finds exquisite- boys whe 
ventions for the maintenance of a 5 ly worked pieces of fur- 7 are r 
Wood-carving School. The purpose of j niture, statues, groups, symphoni 
this institution, which was founded in ete. There are now Mondays, 
1860, is to enable students to acquire g : well-established firms in sae Bag 
a thorough practical and _ scientific 1} : a el - Brienz whose very name odes Md 
training in the wood-carving profes- a [weemameee, §€=—- Stands for truly inspired 
sion. Various side courses afford eco, § sculptures in wood. The Not all 
moreover an opportunity for special- "eee — , export of these products loud-spea 
izing in any preferred branch. ee extends all over the eagles, 
The apprenticeship for animal and 3 : globe, and a consider- nape ic 
ornamental carvers is three years and i = able number of the the Priva 
wood-carved articles, ing... . 
(Right) A venerable woodcarver at work ' especially the crucifixes, ae 
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RADIO TIPS 


{All hours listed are in Eastern Standard 
Time, and must be corrected for other time 
zones.) 

Those Belleville, N. J., high school stu- 
dents mentioned in “School News” in the 
last issue voted on something more than 
their favorite programs. ... They decided 
that the programs most useful in their 
school work were, in the order named, 
Lowell Thomas, The March of Time 
(which is back on the air this month), 
Edwin C. Hill, Boake Carter, French class, 
Roses and Drums, Great Moments in His- 
tory (How many of those who voted for 
it actually listened to it?), and H. V. 
Kaltenborn. ... What programs do you 
use most in connection with your. school 
work? Write to this department and the 
results will be published. . . If you don’t 
write, it will be assumed that you don’t 

use the radio in school work. 
+ 


If these students had really listened to 
serious programs, they would have topped 
their selection with the You and Your 
Government series which goes on over 
NBC every Tuesday at 7:15 p.m. The 
programs this year, including dramatic 
sketches, round-table discussions, inter- 
views, and lectures, are based upon munic- 
ipal government problems. . . . With a 
thousand U. S. cities facing bankruptcy, 
it is well that someone raised this subject. 

. 

Although you won't be able to use it in 
your school work, unless you play in the 
band, you'll also like the NBC Saturday 
night program at 9:30. with Leo Reisman’s 
smooth orchestrations and the Yacht Club 
boys, whose songs are the nuttiest on rec- 
ord... . For the nobler forms of music, 
you are recommended to Howard Barlow's 
symphonic group on Sundays at 3 and on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays at bed- 
time over CBS. .. . The best after-dinner 
music is on NBC Friday nights at 7:30 
under the direction of Frank Black. 

7 

Not all that’s in radio comes out of the 
loud-speaker. . . . Dig up the June, July 
and August issues of the New Outlook 
for the Allen Raymond series, if you want 
to know about the battle of the Public vs. 
the Private ownership of radio broadcast- 
ing... . That’s the economic and political 
side of the subject... . For the technologi- 
cal side, read Orrin Dunlap’s piece in The 
New York Times, October 1, written in 
celebration of Marconi Day. . . . Who is 
Marconi? Who is Lee De Forest? What 
does he think of commercial broadcasting? 

7 


If you really would like to use more 
radio programs in your school work, here’s 
one way to get them. ... Write your local 
broadcasting stations and ask for a list 
of their educational programs. .. . If they 
see a demand for them, they will begin to 
give educational programs more time on 
the air. . . . In some cities, high school 
classes are called upon to deliver these 
educational programs. 

. 


Remember to send your vote for your 
favorite radio program to Scholastic’s 
Student Section. 


a 

If you agree with all the jokes about 
radio announcers, give your ears a relief 
and listen to the amiable introductions of 
Deems Taylor on the Paul Whiteman-Al 
Jolson program Thursday nights. . . . Tay- 
lor is not only a composer of high rank 
(He wrote “The Looking Glass Suite,” 
the music for “The King’s Henchmen” 
and “Peter Ibbetson,” and the pantomime 
in “The Beggar on Horseback.”) He has 

en a music critic, a newspaper columnist, 
a first-class essayist, a designer of clever 


7 


Student Section 





Ore rren can tell you abqut 
the Mohave Desert. Ten million 
acres of burning sand and alkali, 
broken only by stark mountain 
ranges and tortured clumps of cac- 
tus. Oven-like heat that shimmers 
above the beds of dry lakes. A coun- 
try without water, without roads. 

But straight across the desert for 
165 miles, from the Colorado River, 
in southern Nevada, to Whitewater 
Junction, California, marches a tele- 
phone line—a link in transcontinen- 
tal communication. 

The men who built it worked in 
scorching dust, day after day. They 
had to make their own roads 
and haul their water and sup- 
plies for miles. They crossed 


A BELL SYSTEM 


ronquerors 


These scenes are typical of 

the rough desert countr 

traversed by the Mohave T. 
Line. 


alkali flats where 

their big pole trucks 

broke through the 

crust and bogged 
down to the tops of the wheels, and 
where only the “cats’”—powerful 
little track-type tractors—could find 
a foothold. They scaled mountains 
that were impassable even for a mule, 
and blasted their pathway out of the 
solid rock. 

Today, when you pick up your tele- 
phone in New York to talk to a friend 
in San Diego, your voice flashes 
across those Mohave wastes in a bare 
fraction of a second. But to make the 
miracle possible, hundreds of Bell 
System engineers and construction 
men battled the desert for more than 
a year. Their victory is only one of 

the long series of achievements 
» that have given America its fast 
{] and dependable telephone service. 


ADVERTISEMENT 








monograms, and an artist with nail- 
scissors silhouettes. Now he is just about 
the best master of ceremonies on the air. 
What a come-down! 

2 


Some of the radio singers have speaking 
voices that are not so sweet. . . . When 
they were first called on to take a part in 
the general chatter about the microphone, 
they sounded so much like static that at 
first it was thought they would have to 
warble all their lines . . . until one of the 
studio brains had the inspiration of hiring 
doubles to talk for them. . .. So when you 
think you are listening to the conversation 
of that wonderful tenor, it is just possible 
that you are hearing his ghost-speaker 
instead. . . . Anyway, it helps reemploy- 
ment. 


From the sketches of new Federal agen- 
cies published last week the following 
was omitted for lack of space: 


CSB 

Central Statistical Board (Executive 
Order). Winfield W. Riefler, Chairman 
and Economic Advisor to the Executive 
Council. 

Purpose: To provide adequate and re- 
liable statistics. It does no statistical 
work itself but acts as a co-ordinating 
agency. Endeavors to eliminate duplica- 
tion among statistical agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and to encourage new statistical 
undertakings where data are lacking. Its 
first job is to co-ordinate statistics of pub- 
lic and private construction. 





Weekly Sports Page 


The “Old Fox” 
Goes Off Tackle 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


OP” WARNER is one of the 

great characters of football. He 

is greater today than he was a 

year ago or ten yeats ago, not 
because of some new play he has de- 
veloped (he is always doing that), but 
because of a new code he has worked 
out for National Football Recovery. 
With his new code Pop has scored a 
touchdown for the friendly (but firm) 
critics of football, and has discon- 
certed his enemies and the unfriendly 
critics. 

The “Old Fox” is a title which used 
to be hung on Pop’s name much 
oftener in the pre-war days than it is 
now. When Pop went west to coach 
the Stanford team in 1923 he de- 
parted from the University of Pitts- 
burgh with the title pretty well fixed. 
He had earned it over a period of 
fifteen years of smart coaching at 
Pittsburgh and before that at the old 
Carlisle Indian School. In California 
the newspaper boys and other foot- 
ballyhooists neglected to fasten the 
title to Pop’s name when they wrote 
it. Either they didn’t know that Pop 
was “The Old Fox” to the newspaper 
boys way down East, or if they did 
they didn’t choose to use the title. I 
understand that Pop himself was 
never particularly fond of it because 
it smacked of something sly and 
slightly shady. If there was any jus- 
tification for this inference in the pre- 
war days there certainly is none now. 

In the old days when the football 
rules were not so thorough-going and 
complex as they are now, Pop and all 
the-other college coaches were con- 
stantly thinking up new ways of pull- 
ing surprise plays on opponents. This 
is still being done, let me hasten to 
add, but the elaborate set of rules of 
the present day are pretty certain 
protection against such assorted and 
fancy football as used to be uncorked. 

Pop was usually smarter than most 
of his contemporaries in the coaching 
profession, and while he has been 
given credit for inventing many foot- 
ball stratagems and devices (including 
the wing back formation) that are not 
purely original with him, he had a 
way of making these things more 
dramatic than any one else. The most 
famous surprise play of modern foot- 
ball was sprung by Warner’s Carlisle 
Indian team in 1920 when a halfback 
stuffed the ball up the back of a team- 
mate’s jersey, enabling the ball-car- 
tier to stroll nonchalantly through the 


whole Harvard team, make a break 
for the goal, and score a touchdown. 
After such tricks as these the Rules 
Committee would go into the fore- 
runner of the present-day huddle and 
change the rules. The next season it 
was illegal to stuff the football up the 
back of a teammate’s jersey. Persons 
who take their football seriously may 
regard such tricks as unethical and 
unbecoming a gentleman. But there is 
an element of humor in the situation, 
as there is in countless football situa- 
tions today, that appeals to a certain 
kind of mind. Call it depraved if you 
wish. 

After reading Pop Warner’s code 
for improving the sporting qualities of 
football in the October 7 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, many skeptics 
are going to smile to themselves and 
say: “The Old Fox has lost none of 
his cunning.” They will be suspecting 
Pop of hypocrisy, of preaching one 
thing while he practises another. Not 
knowing the facts in the case, but 
having a strong faith in Pop Warner, 
I am inclined to believe that Pop is 
perfectly sincere in his desire to see 
carried out in practise a code for foot- 
ball recovery. Here is his code: 

Point No. 1—College athletics 
should not be dominated by the urge 
to make money. The program of ath- 
letics at every school should be one 
directed at giving the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Everybody in 
the game and a game for everybody. 

Point No. 2—Colleges should not 
build big stadiums and pay for the 
building on the money that they hope 
to earn in football. This common 
practise makes it necessary for the 
college to assemble a winning football 
team in order to pay off the mortgage, 
because non-winning football teams 
do not attract the cash. customers. 

(It so happens that Pop Warner’s 
present job is at a university—Temple 


University in Philadelphia — where . 





GOLF RESULTS 


Complete returns of the National 
Scholastic Golf Tournament, sponsored 
by this magazine, will be published in 
the November |! issue. No cards will be 
considered that are mailed later than 
midnight of October 20. For the rules 
and regulations of the tournament, which 
is open to all high school boys and girls, 
see the Sept. 23 issue of SCHOLASTIC 
or the September issue of SCHOLASTIC 
COACH. Your coach has the latter 


Magazine. 
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"POP" 

WARNER 
such a condition exists. However, this 
fact does not, as many will not be- 
lieve, reflect on the sincerity of Pop's 
code for football recovery.) 

Point No. 3—Colleges should re- 
duce the pay and the size of their 
high-priced, oversized coaching staffs. 

(This is especially interesting, 
coming from Warner, because he has 
always been one of the highest-paid 
coaches in the country. He has never 
gone in for great numbers of assist- 
ants. Two are all he needs for the 
varsity squad. Some coaches have ten 
or more. The average number among 
twenty leading university teams is 
seven). 

Point No. 4—The coaches should 
be all-year-round members of the fac- 
ulty staff and should be also trained 
workers in physical education. 

Point No. 5—There should be no 
financial inducements to high school 
and prep school players to get them 
to a certain college to play football. 

Point No. 6—Every player should 
be required to study, the same as any 
other student in the school. 

Point No. 7—Petty extravagances, 
such as scouting, expensive, elaborate 
equipment, and costly trips, should be 
eliminated. 

Point No. 8—Teams should play 
only their natural rivals, and not 
barnstorm all over the country. 

» Point No. 9—The price of tickets 
should be reduced. 

This is fine stuff, and especially 
noteworthy coming from Glenn Scobey 
Warner. 
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All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
name at the end of the last page. 


Honesty in Education 


HY’ is it that the facts of his- 

tory cannot be presented to 

young citizens in their true 
light instead of in a distorted, patriotic 
view?. It is no wonder that in each nation 
those children educated no higher than 
grade school and often even high school, 
have a nationalistic sense of things. 

Let us take for example the Boston 
Massacre. To the average American child 
this episode is represented in words which, 
while not straying from the truth, imply 
that the affair was a dastardly crime com- 
mitted by the heartless British soldiers 
against innocent Americans. One repu- 
table historian, David Muzzey, disposes of 
it in the following manner, accompanied 
by a current cartoon showing a regiment 
of red-coats firing as a squad upon a 
group of loitering citizens: 

“Now the presence of red-coats in Bos- 
ton was a constant source of irritation to 
the inhabitants. The rougher element in- 
sulted the soldiers with cries of “Lobster” 
and “Bloody-back” and sometimes pelted 
them with brickbats. The inevitable clash 
came on March 5, 1770, when some Brit- 
ish soldiers on guard fired into a crowd 
of men and boys, killing four and wound- 
ing several more. The town and neigh- 
boring country were greatly excited about 
the Boston Massacre.” 

In truth there is nothing wrong with 
the above statements, and they are surely 
not prejudiced, but they do not impart the 
whole truth as it is brought out by other 
writers like Adams in his The Epic of 
America, and Holland in his Sons of Seven 
Cities. These accounts very definitely 
show how the firing was all a mistake for 
which neither the commanding officer nor 
the company of soldiers was responsible. 

The more progressive our schools and 
textbooks are becoming the truer light on 
history the students are getting, but there 
is still a long road to be travelled before 
honest textbooks will be widely used. 

Even when that is accomplished, the 
goal of unbiased education will net be 
reached, for there is the matter of radio 
education. At present there is being 
broadcast weekly a series of plays called 
“Roses and Drums” which depict scenes 
in the Civil War. These plays are spon- 
sored by a group which has developed a 
splendid scheme for educating children. 
Children respond to these presentations 
one hundred percent, thrilling to the ex- 
citement of the battles, feeling the glory 
of victory or the courageous acknowledg- 
ment of defeat as played up by the voices. 


Student Section 


Is this true education, to impress ciil- 
dren with the thrilling side of something 
vastly horrible? 

After the World War there was a severe 
censorship of history textbooks. Anything 
hinting that America was aught but right 
in everything she had done was promptly 
crossed off the slate. Because of the talk 
of Bolshevism, professors and students 
alike were forced to keep any opinions 
other than those conforming to the gen- 
eral trend of thought to themselves. Even 
today there are plenty of cases illustrating 
intolerance. 

If only we could have international 
textbooks to study such a vital and intri- 
cate subject as history, the world’s prob- 
lems might gradually come to be solved 
by arbitration instead of by war. 

—Louise Hunter Orchard, 17 
Bronrville (N. Y.) H. 8. 
Miss Anne Haig, Teacher 
(8rd Prize, Historical Article 
(1933 Scholastic Awards) 


Macbeth 


It must be great to be a king 

With riches, power, everything, 

Or so I thought and dreamed and said 
Until in English class we read 
Macbeth. 


Macbeth was a hero of his day; 

Three witches met him on the way 
From battle; they turned cold his love 
And gave him thoughts unworthy of 
Macbeth. 


Macbeth killed Duncan, wise and good, 
Because his Lady said he should. 

He killed all others in his way; 

Their ghosts came back to haunt each day 
Macbeth. 


And thus Macbeth was crowned king, 

And everyone his praise did sing, 

But some, while they drank his health in 
state, 

Did blame for old King Dunean’s fate 

Macbeth. 


All signs of danger he did scorn; 

He feared no man of woman born. 

Who knew that he was safe until 

Great Birnam Wood climbed Dunsinane 
Hill? 

Macbeth. 


Malcolm brought men with Birnam boughs 
To Dunsinane Hill Macbeth to rouse 

To battle, and Macduff, whose birth 

Had been untimely, brought to earth 
Macbeth. 


Malcolm ruled as king thereafter 
A kingdom filled with song and laughter. 
People hailed him with loud acclaim 
And before long forgot the name 
Macbeth. 
—Margaret Kamrath 
Miss Florence Langley, Teacher 
Escanaba (Mich.) H. 8. 





Learn 


how the big games 


are won! 


my g 

ct 
Hear the most exciting moments of the 
great grid battles, vividly re-enacted 
.-. while rousing bands play your favor- 

ite college tunes! 
Get the week’s All-America ratings... 
listen to inside dope on players, teams 
and games... straight from some of the 


nation’s most famous football coaches. 


It’sallonthegreat Postum All-America 
Radio Football Show ... thirty excit- 
ing minutes of football thrills! You’ll 
learn alot about how to train, too... 
for famous coaches give you many 
helpful hints. 

And all this comes to you through the 
courtesy of General Foods... makers of 
Postum ... the favorite “training table” 
drink in thousands of schools and col- 
leges. 


The ideal training drink 


Postum is the ideal drink for ath- 
letes. It contains no caffein—no 
drug stimulants. Postum is whole- 
some and delicious. Postum is made 
from whole wheat and bran, roasted 
to bring out the full, rich flavor you 
will enjoy so much. Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk is one of the most 
nourishing drinks in the world. 

And don’t forget!... tune in 
on Postum’s All-America Football 
Show! Every Friday night, at 9:30 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time... 
on your local station of the coast- 
to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Postum is a 
General Foods Product. 


F R E E { To make it easy for you to 


* follow the advice of famous 
coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” 

Warner’s training booklet, “Iron 
Men and How to Build Them.” 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 





Gewnerat Foopns, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, my Personal Score 
Board and one week’s supply of Instant Postum end 
the booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Sch. 10-21-33 


Name 





Street 





City State 

Fillin completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1954.) 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 











Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 
—High School, Day and 
veyreasive Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 


Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, ete. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1030 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

= high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

momics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 

















Junior College and Three Pro- 
fessional Schools. Physical 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 3 & 4 year Normal 
courses. Secretaryship 1 & 2 
years. Register now. Dormi- 


SCHOOLS, ING. tories. Campus. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


TECHNICAL 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineerin: 
Metallurgy. Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, 
General. New buildings, excellent equipment. 

facuity. Required preparatory subjects offered. 

metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 
unusually low. 








@ courses in Mining, 


ory 
Delightfully mild — healthful climate. 
Catalog on request 


Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Home Study Courses Wii. orien s ton 


additional credits, by home study in a standard college 

or university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineer- 

ing, Civil —> and asreney Ly yt now available. 
ulletin free— 


end 
Address THE “EXTENSION. 8 REAU. “Rogers, Ohie. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1260 to $3400 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High ae grad- 
uates. Short hours. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page book, with 
list of after depression positions 
and full particulars telling how 
lo get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 











R-297 Rochester, N.Y. 








Send postal card for large illus- 

trated price list; also choice ap- 

roval sheets. Mention Scholastic. 
STAMP CO., Peoria, Mm. 


STAMP 


BATCHELDER 








EVERY CLUB, CLASS aad SOCIETY 
SHOULD H AVE 

4n. 1 TA Sey 3 

pins, get ve ag EACH 
eta OS! > 

Send For Big New FREE Catalog BASTIAN 

BROS. 1 Bastian Bid: hester, N. Y. 








SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 5 

See October 7th issue for complete rules. 
Send five cents each for back copies to 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. All words missing be- 
low are in this issue. 

1. The main 
ford Sharp is that 
of the 

2. The 1932 winner of the Nobel prize 
for literature, ; » used to 
make many and repeated revisions of his 


conclusion of Clif- 


3. How to form your own library is one 
of things you can learn from 


4. One of the most important parts of 
interviewing is the framing of intelligent 
to use in the interview. 


Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Post-Graduate Students 


Gentlemen: 
I should like to enter the Reading 
Race detailed in the September 30 
issue of Scholastic. I graduated 
from high school this last term, but 
am now attending the same building and 
taking high school subjects. 
Is it possible that I am eligible to 
compete? 
Mary Flood, 
8. Yellow Spring Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


It is only fair that post-graduate stu- 
dents who are taking courses in which 
Scholastic is used should be allowed to 
enter Scholastic contests with other mem- 
bers of the class. On the other hand, stu- 
dents with four years of experience who 
have had the privilege of trying for prizes 
for several terms past are hardly fair 
competition for undergraduates. As a 
compromise arrangement, Scholastic ex- 
tends permission to all graduates of last 
June who are still taking courses which 
use Scholastic to take part in all these 
competitions but the Scholastic Awards, 
the News Exam, and the Political Inter- 
view Contest.—Ed. 





Movie Contest 


Students who have film reviews pub- 
lished receive their choice of one Mod- 
ern Library book. Follow this form. Par 
is 25c. 


Turn Back the Clock (M.G.M.). I 
liked the fine acting of Lee Tracy, the 
unusual story and plot, and the rapid 
movement of events. I disliked the fact 
that the picture, like others which come 
out of Hollywood, seems to have identi- 
cally the same views, arguments, and 
ideas on subjects of interest as has Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 30c. 

—William Morrison, 


Haverstraw (N. Y.) H. 8. 


FP-1 (Fox-Gaumont-U.F.A.). Likes: 
the fantastic but plausible plot dealing 
with a floating airport in the middle of 
the Atlantic; superb acting by Conrad 
Veidt; the casting of Jill Esmond as 
heroine; the convincing trick photography ; 
and the scene with the airport crew un- 
conscious from gas. Dislikes: the miscast- 
ing of Leslie Fenton as airport comman- 
der. 50c. 

—Joe Kucera, South H. 8., Omaha, Nebr. 


Stranger’s Return (M.G.M.) Likes: 
the farming shots; simple photography 
with natural (or synthetic) sunlight in 
place of unusual shadows; the character 
portrayal by L. Barrymore. Dislikes: 
Barrymore's silly whiskers; slow dia- 
logue, which should have been brisk be- 
cause ef the lack- of action; and the 
tacked-on-Sonny-boy element in the per- 
son of Franchot Tone’s young son. 19c. 
—Betty Dunn, Senn H. 8S., Chicago, Ill. 


Student Section 


Forum 


Anti-Repeal 


Dear Editor: 

Should. the Eighteenth 
Amendment be repealed? It 
should not. This country will 
be much worse if there is no 
objection to drunken people. 
When men will have a legal 
right to be drunk, they will be 
a poor ideal to growing boys 
and girls. Why repeal? There 
will be just as much lawless- 
ness and bootleggers will sell 

as much liquer as ever. 

Will it make the country richer? They 
say it will, but instead of enriching the 
country it may be a curse. Spending the 
pay check on legal liquor will not clothe 
and feed the family. 

Emmett Berg, Hallach (Minn.) H. 8S. 

* 


Mutiny 

Dear Editor: 

What's the idea of students putting out 
a school paper or a school magazine? So 
far as a paper goes, they only print things 
that everybody knows about. And maga- 
zines only print what nobody wants to 
read except the people who wrote it. The 
average high school paper looks to me 
just like a scheme to collect some sub- 
scription money and to get some business 
for a printer. 

Amateur. 





Movie Reviewers Wanted 


In order to obtain positive information 
on the attitude of high school students 
toward moving pictures, the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
which seeks to develop a critical, informed 
public for moving pictures, has initiated 
the plan of Junior Review Committees. 

Committee members in groups of from 
20 to 60 in New York City meet each 
week, under the auspices of the National 
Board. Members are recommended by 
teachers. The meetings are entirely in 
charge of the students themselves. Films 
are furnished for review by distributing 
companies. After viewing pictures, spe- 
cial ballots are filled out to record im- 
pressions. Following this there is a dis- 
cussion period in which all have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves regard- 
ing the pictures. These opinions are 
sometimes recorded in the National Board 
of Review Magazines. 

New York membership includes stu- 
dents of private, public and parochial 
schools in different parts of New York 
City and in suburban communities. Mem- 
bers also come from clubs, community 
centers and settlement houses. All mem- 
bers serve only with the consent of their 
parents and officials of the schools or 
other organizations from which they come, 
and upon occasion this work is linked 
with certain school interests, as in English 
or sociology classes. 

The National Board of Review may 
put you in touch with a Better Films 
Council in your own community, if there 
is one, to establish Junior Review Work 
there. Thus, you may help to develop 
more discriminating audiences for the mo- 
tion picture. The motion picture in turn 
will live up to the demand. 

The Junior Review Committee invites 
your correspondence and your interest. 
The address of the National Board is 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or com- 
munications can be sent directly to 
Scholastic. 
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STUDENT BONERS 


An eight-month subscription to any 
magazine in Scuonastic’s Periodical Serv- 
ice for every published boner submitted 
by a teacher. 


King Alfred disguised himself as a 
barge and went into the enemies’ camp 
to sing and spy. 

—Sent by Miss M. V. Harris, Central 

Jr. H. 8S. Muskegon, Mich. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is that it is written in 
prose. 

Sent by Miss Gwenevere Anderson, 
Millard H. 8., Fillmore, Utah. 
We solemn have tomatoes at our house. 
—Sent by Miss V. E. Dunbar, 
Buchanan, Mich., H. 8. 


Unfortunately I haven't reached that 
venerable age when a man can pat any 
girl on the cheek without giving offense. 
In Hollywood, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills 
and San Francisco I saw about 15,000 
whom I actually wanted to pat in approval 
of their beauty and physical charm. A 
gloomy friend—a native son—said that 
most of them were dumbbells. What of 
it? I never had the slightest desire to pat 
Prof. Einstein. 

—Bruno Lessing 
o 


Human beings can add ten per cent to 
their life span, a scientist says, but there 
is a catch in it. They have to eat a lot of 
spinach. 

—Howard Brubaker 


A Long Island woman who married a 
Virginian has made frequent trips with 
him to his native state. Now and again 
some gentlewoman of the Old South has 
got off a soft-toned crack or two about 
the Yankees, but our heroine always held 
aloof, with fine dignity, from making any 
comebacks until her last visit. On that 
occasion, a Virginia belle of many yester- 
years sympathized with her because her 
son was going to marry a Nawthun girl. 
At this, the Nawthun matron allowed that 
her side of the Mason-Dixon line had pro- 
duced as many fine folks as the other side, 
and could not refrain from mentioning 
that she herself was a descendant of the 
Fillmore family. “Fillmore?” said the 
Southern woman. The Northerner ex- 
plained with a fine edge to her voice that 
a Fillmore had once been Chief Executive 
of the United States of America. “Ah, 
yes—Fillmore,” murmured the other. “A 
weak president.” 

—The New Yorker 


First Soph—“What kind of oil do you 
use in your car, Bill?” 

Second Frosh—*Well, I usually start 
out by telling them I’m lonely.” 


—Lehigh Burr. 


“Waiter, two orders of Spumoni Vermi- 
celli, please.” 
“Very sorry, sir, that’s the proprietor, 
sir.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Fraught Trouble 


The international situation is so fraught 
with interest that I have devoted a good 
deal of time lately to studying it and as a 
result have a severe headache, spots before 
my eyes, nervous dyspepsia, fear of the 
dark, dry throat, receding gums and a 
taste in my mouth like an old pair of 
corduroy breeches. 

—Frank Sullivan. 





Miss Bracegirdle 


(Continued from page 6) 


when it was reached it clouded the other 
two experiences into it.significance. 

The man on the bed was dead! 

She had never beheld death before, bur 
one does not mistake de, th. 

She stared at him, bewildered, and re- 
peated almost in a whisper: 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” 

Then she tiptoed toward the bed. The 
hair and mustache looked extraordinarily 
black in that gray, wax-like setting. The 
mouth was slightly open, and the face, 
which in life might have been vicious and 
sensual, looked incredibly peaceful and far 
away. It was as though she were regard- 
ing the features of a man across some 
vast passage of time, a being who had 
always been completely remote from mun- 
dane preoccupations. 

When the full truth came home to her 
little Miss Bracegirdle buried her face 
in her hands and murmured: 

“Poor fellow—poor fellow!” 

For the moment her own position 
seemed an affair of small consequence. 
She was in the presence of something 
greater and more all-pervading. Almost 
instinctively she kneit by the bed and 
prayed. 

Her meditations were broken by an 
abrupt sound. It was that of a pair of 
heavy boots being thrown down by the 
door outside. She started, thinking at first 
it was some one knocking or trying to 
get in. She heard the “boots,” however, 
stumping away down the corridor, and 
the realization stabbed her with the truth 
of her own position. She mustn't stop 
there. The necessity to get out was even 
more urgent. 

To be found in a strange man’s bed- 
room in the night is bad enough, but 
to be found in a dead man’s bedroom 
was even worse. They would accuse her 
of murder, perhaps. Yes, that would be 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Miss Bracegirdle 


(Continued from page 29) 


it—how could she possibly explain to these 
foreigners? My soul! They would hang 
her! No, guillotine her—that’s what they 
do in France. They would chop her head 
off with a great steel knife. Merciful 
Heavens! She envisaged herself standing 
biindfold, by a priest and an executioner 
in a red cap, like that man in the Dickens 
story—what was his name? Sydney Car- 
ton, that was it. And before he went on 
the scaffold he said: 

“It is a far, far better thing that I do 
than I have ever done——” 

But no, she couldn’t say that. It would 
be a far, far worse thing that she did. 
What about the dear dean? Her Sister- 
in-law arriving alone from Paraguay to- 
morrow? Alli her dear people and friends 
in Easingstoke? Her darling Tony, the 
large gray tabby-cat? It was her duty 
not to have her head chopped off if it 
could possibly be avoided. She could do 
no good in the room. She could not re- 
call the dead to life. Her only mission 
was to escape. Any minute people might 
arrive. The chambermaid, the boots, the 
manager, the gendarmes—visions of gen- 
darmes arriving armed with swords and 
. notebooks vitalized her almost exhausted 
energies. She was a desperate woman. 

Fortunately now she had not to worry 
about the light. She sprang once more at 
the deor and tried to force it open with 
her fingers. The result hurt her and gave 
her pause. If she were to escape she must 
think, and think intensely. She mustn’t do 
anything rash and silly; she must just 
think and plan calmly. 

She examined the lock carefully. There 
was no keyhole, but there was a slip-bolt, 
so that the hotel guest could lock the door 
on the inside, but it couldn’t be locked on 
the outside. Oh, why didn’t this poor 
dear dead man lock his door last night? 
Then this trouble could not have hap- 
pened. She could see the end of the steel 
pin. It was about half an inch down the 
hole. If any one were passing he must 
surely notice the handle sticking out too 
far the other side! She drew a hairpin 
out of her hair and tried to coax the pin 
back, but she only succeeded in pushing it 
a little further in. She felt the color 
leaving her face, and a strange feeling of 
faintness came over her. 

She’ was fighting for her life; she 
mustn’t give way. She darted round the 
room like an animal in a trap, her mind 
alert for the slightest crevice of escape. 
The window had no balcony, and there 
was a drop of five stories to the street 
below. Dawn was coming. Soon the ac- 
tivities of the hotel and the city would 
begin. ‘The thing must be accomplished 
before then. 

She went back once more and stared 
hard at the lock. She stared at the dead 
man’s property, his razors and brushes and 
writing materials. He appeared to have a 
lot of writing-materials, pens and pencils 
and rubber and sealing-wax. Sealing-wax! 

Necessity is truly the mother of inven- 
tion. It is in any case quite certain that 
Millicent Bracegirdle, who had never in- 
vented a thing in her life, would never 
have evolved the ingenious little device she 
did had she not believed that her position 


For in the end this 


was utterly desperate. 
is what she did. She got together a box 
of matches, a candle, a bar of sealing-wax 


and a hairpin. She made a little pool of 
hot sealing-wax, into which she dipped the 
end of the hairpin. Collecting a small 
blob on the end of it, she thrust it into the 
hole and let it adhere to the end of the 
steel pin. At the seventh attempt she got 
the thing to move. 

It took her just an hour and ten min- 
utes to get that steel pin back into the 
room, and when at length it came far 
enough through for her to grip it with her 
finger-nails she burst into tears through 
the sheer physical tenseness of the strain. 
Very, very carefully she pulled it through 
and, holding it firmly with her left hand, 
she fixed the knob with her right, then 
slowly turned it. 

The door opened! 

The temptation to dash out into the cor- 
ridor and scream with relief was almost 
irresistible, but she forbore. She listened. 
She peeped out. No one was about. With 
beating heart she went out, closing the 
door inaudibly; she crept like a little 
mouse to the room next door, stole in and 
flung herself on the bed. Immediately she 
did so, it flashed through her mind that 
she had left her sponge-bag and towel in 
the dead man’s room! 

In looking back upon her experience she 
always considered that second expedition 
was the worst of all. She might have let 
the sponge-bag and towel remain, only 
that the towel—she never used hotel towels 
—had neatly inscribed in the corner M.B. 

With furtive caution she managed to 
retrace her steps. She reentered the dead 
man’s room, reclaimed her property and 
returned to her own. When the mission 
was accomplished she was indeed well- 
nigh spent. She lay on her bed and 
groaned feebly. At last she fell into a 
fevered sleep. 

It was eleven o’clock when she awoke, 
and no one had been there to disturb her. 
The sun was shining, and the experiences 
of the night appeared a dubious night- 
mare. Surely she had dreamed it all? 
With dread still burning in her heart she 
rang the bell. After a short interval of 
time the chambermaid appeared. The 
girl’s eyes were bright with some uncon- 
trollable excitement. No, she had not been 
dreaming. 

“Will you bring me some tea, please?” 

“Certainly, Madame.” 

The maid drew back the curtains and 
fussed about the room. She was under a 
pledge of secrecy, but she could contain 
herself no longer. 

Suddenly she approached the bed and 
whispered excitedly: 

“Oh, Madame, I am promised not to 
tell—but a terrible thing has happened. A 
man, a dead man, has been found in room 
117—a guest. Please not to say I tell you. 
But they have all been here—the gen- 
darmes, the doctors, the inspectors. Oh, 
it is terrible—terrible! 

The little lady in the bed said nothing. 
There was indeed nothing to say. But 
Marie Louise Lancret was too full of 
emotional excitement to spare her. 

“But the terrible thing is—Do you know 
who he was, Madame? They say it is 
Boldhu, the man wanted for the murder 
of Jeanne Carreton in the barn at Vin- 
cennes. They say he strangled her, and 
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then cut her up in pieces and hid her in 
two barrels, which he threw into the river. 
Oh, but he was a bad man, Madame, a 
terrible bad man—and he died in the room 
next door. Suicide, they think, or was it 
an attack of the heart?—remorse, some 
shock, perhaps. Did you say a café com- 
plet, Madame?” 

“No, thank you, my dear—just a cup of 
tea—strong tea.” 

“Parfaitment, Madame.” 

The girl retired, and a little later a 
waiter entered the room with a tray of 
tea: She could never get over her sur- 
prise in this. It seemed so—well, indecor- 
ous for a man—although only a waiter— 
to enter a lady’s bedroom. There was, no 
doubt, a great deal in what the dear dean 
said. They were certainly very peculiar, 
these French—they had most peculiar no- 
tions. It was not the way they behaved 
at Easingstoke. 

She got further under the sheets, but 
the waiter appeared quite indifferent to 
the situation. He put the tray down and 
retired. 

When he had gone she sat up and 
sipped her tea, which gradually warmed 
her. She was glad the sun was shining. 
She would have to get up soon. 

They said that her sister-in-law’s boat 
was due to berth at one o'clock. That 
would give her time to dress comfortably, 
write to her brother and then go down to 
the docks. 

Poor man! So he had been a murderer, 
a man who cut up the bodies of his victims 
—and she had spent the night in his bed- 
room. They were certainly a most—how 
could she describe it?—people. Neverthe- 
less, she felt a little glad that at the end 
she had been there to kneel and pray by 
his bedside. Probably nobody else had 
ever done that. 

It was difficult to judge people. Some- 
thing at some time might have gone wrong. 
He might not have murdered the woman, 
after all. People were often wrongly con- 
victed. She herself—if the police had 
found her in that room at three o’clock 
that morning—it is that which takes place 
in the heart which counts. One learns and 
learns. Had she not learned that one can 
pray just as effectively lying under a bed 
as kneeling beside it? Poor man! 

She washed and dressed herself sand 
walked calmly to the writing-room. There 
was no evidence of excitement among the 
other hotel guests. Probably none of them 
knew about the tragedy except herself. 
She went to a writing-table, and after 
profound meditation wrote as follows: 


My Dear Brother: 

I arrived late last night, after a very 
pleasant journey. Everyone was very 
kind and attentive; the manager was sit- 
ting up for me. I nearly lost my spec- 
tacles in the restaurant-car, but a kind 
old gentleman found them and returned 
them to me. There was a most amusing 
American child on the train. I will tell 
you about her on my return. The people 
are very pleasant, but the food is peculiar 
—nothing plain and wholesome. I am 
going down to meet Annie at one o’clock. 

How have you been keeping, my dear? 
I hope you have not had any further re- 
turn of the bronchial attacks. Please tell 
Lizzie that I remembered in the train on 
the way here that that large stone of 
marmalade that Mrs. Hunt made is be- 
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hind those empty tins on the top shelf of 
the cupboard next to the coach-house. I 
wonder whether Mrs. Buller was able to 
come to evensong, after all? This is a 
nice hotel, but I think Annie and I will 
stay at the Grand tonight, as the bed- 
rooms here are rather noisy. Well, my 


dear, nothing more till I return. Do take 
care of yourself. 
Your loving sister, 
MILLICENT. 


Yes, she couldn’t tell Peter about it, 
neither in the letter nor when she went 
back to him. It was her duty not to tell 
him. It would only distress him: she felt 
convinced of it. In this curious foreign 
atmosphere the thing appeared possible, 
but in Easingstoke the mere recounting 
of the fantastic situation would be posi- 
tively—indelicate. There was no escaping 
that broad general fact—she had spent a 
night in a strange man’s bedroom. 
Whether he was a gentleman or a crim- 
inal, even whether he was dead or alive, 
did not seem to mitigate the jar upon her 
sensibilities, or, rather, it would not miti- 
gate the jar upon the peculiarly sensitive 
relationship between her brother and her- 
self. 

To say that she had been to the bath- 
room, the knob of the door-handle came 
off in her hand, she was too frightened to 
awaken the sleeper or scream, she got 
under the bed—well, one simply could not 
conceive such a situation in Easingstoke 
deanery. It would create a curious little 
barrier between them, as though she had 
been dipped in some mysterious solution 
which alienated her. It was her duty not 
to tell. 

She put on her hat and went out to post 
the letter. She distrusted a hotel letter- 
box. One never knew who handled these 
letters. It was not a proper, official way 
of treating them. She walked to the head 
post-office in Bordeaux. 

The sun was shining. It was very pleas- 
ant walking about amongst these queer 
excitable people, so foreign and different 
looking—and the cafés already crowded 
with chattering men and women; and the 
flower-stalls, and the strange odor of— 
what was it? Salt? Brine? Charcoal? 
A military band was playing in the square 
—very gay and moving. It was all life 
and movement and bustle—thrilling, rather. 

“I spent a night in a strange man’s 
bedroom.” 

Little Miss Bracegirdle hunched her 
shoulders, hummed to herself, and walked 
faster. She reached the post-office and 
found the large metal plate with the slot 
for letters and R. F. stamped above it. 
Something official at last! Her face was 
a little flushed—was it the warmth of the 
day or the contact of movement and life? 
—as she put her hand into the slot. After 
posting it she put her hand into the slot 
and flicked it round to see that there were 
no foreign contraptions to impede its safe 
delivery. No, the letter had dropped 
safely in. 

She sighed contentedly and walked off 
in the direction of the docks to meet her 
sister-in-law from Paraguay. 





From Miss Bracegirdle Does Her Duty 
and Other Stories, copyright, 1922, by 
Stacy Aumonier, and reprinted by permis- 
sion from Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc. 


The Teachers’ Column 


It ought to be one of the requirements 
of economics or social studies classes that 
students establish budgets for themselves. 
This should be easy for students without 
money, but even those, if they are ambi- 
tious, might amuse themselves by making 
a budget of their time; for instance, nine 
hours for sleeping, three for eating, six 
for school, two for home work, and four 
for other functions. There are some good 
ideas about budgets in “Running Your 
Financial Life.” Students ought to be 
able to discuss with enthusiasm the need 


of a regular personal allowance for every- 


high school boy and girl. The obtaining 
of allowances, in place of irregular gifts 
of money, might be a good class assign- 
ment in communities where the family 
finances can stand it. 


Students who are interested in race 
problems should be directed to the Paul 
Robeson sketch in Who's Who in the 
News. Robeson and James Weldon John- 
son, although they have had radically dif- 
ferent careers, are personalities to be in- 
cluded in any elementary study of the 
Negro. A longer article on Robeson by 
Alexander Woollcott appeared in Cosmo- 
politan last summer. Johnson, whose new 
autobiography, On My Way, is one of the 
best of the fall books, is the subject of an 
article by Robert Wohlfort in the Sep- 
tember 30th issue of The New Yorker. 
His book was given a front page review 
early this month in the Sunday Herald 
Tribune Book Section. 


Instead of sending a threat in company 
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with the ten questions for authors, as sug- 
gested by Dale Warren, students should 
enclose stamped self-addressed envelopes, 


if they wish to get replies. Teachers 
should be discreet about advising students 
as groups to write to authors. Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, John Galsworthy, and 
Stephen Vincent Benet are about the best 
craftsmen of those mentioned in “The 
Working Habits of Authors.” Suggest 
that students compare the attitude of these 
writers to their work with the attitude of 
those who dictate. 


The Clifford Sharp article, though it is 
observant and impartial, is open to a great 
deal of criticism for its absolutism. Ask 
your students if they think the recent ban 
on the freedom of the press by Hitler is 
a sign of strength or of weakness. 


In the Dollfuss story, explain to stu- 
dents what is meant by “Dr. Dollfuss has 
refrained from making the occasion an- 
other Reichstag Fire.” 


A worth-while book on the editorial sub- 
ject this issue is Leisure in the Modern 
World by C. Delisle Burns (Century Co., 
1932). The May, 1933, issue of Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House has a 
suggestive number on “Leisure—Threat or 
Promise?” 


“How to Use Scholastic,” pamphlets for 
teachers of English and Social Studies, are 
still available free of charge at Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. Specify your subject when 
you write. 
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forward LEATHERCRAFT 
CLASSROOM PROJECT 
FOLDER NO. 1-A, the first in 
the series, giving complete in- 
structions on how to make an 
extremely handy and attractive 
note book cover. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
STUDIOS 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
354 Franklin Street 
Worcester, Mass. 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
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is something more than just another 
subject that requires a lot of hard study and is none too interesting. 
True, it is educational and teaches you how to make beautiful and 
useful leather articles with your own hands, but more than that, 
it is fascinating to do and you will enjoy it right from the beginning. 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Leathercraft in class we are 
offering free of charge to all school teachers-a series of LEATHER- 
CRAFT CLASSROOM PROJECT FOLDERS which will be mailed 
out at intervals of approximately six weeks during the present school 
Any teacher desirous of receiving this series should fill in 
the coupon below and mail it to us at once. 


We will immediately 
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I, 
| Please place my name on the list to | 
receive without charge this year’s | 
Leathercraft Classroom Project Fold- | 


ers as they are issued. | 
| 
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Solve this project — 
or one of two others 
—both equally inter- 


ee you design a modern device to take the place of 
this crude type of water-raising wheel which has been used 
in China for centuries? 

The water must be lifted from the supply ditch to the irri- 
gation ditch, six feet higher. 

* ES a 









* * * 








Would you pump the water up? Would you scoop it in? 
Would you use some sort of a bucket conveyor? 

Your answer can be simple, but it should be practical. A 

drawing or two, neatly made with drawing instruments and inked 

in, should be submitted to show your idea. The answer can be worked 

out by applying a number of the most interesting laws.of mechanics and 

in a number of different ways, each one of equal effectiveness. Once you 

start working on this problem, and the other two which we will be glad to outline 

in full along with this one, you'll enthusiastically vote this K. & E. “Master 

Read Over ii) Draftsman” contest to be by far the most fascinating that you’ve ever entered! 

This List of It is a part of the regular Scholastic Awards Contest group. 
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ATTRACTIVE E FOR CC | TRACTIVE ILLUSTRATION 
PRIZES | \ND OUTLINE € 7 


These projects have been worked out pagicularly correct way to use drawing instruments—how to 
for high school students—for the Scholastic Awards get the most out of them—how to enjoy them. 


For the Best Solution of —by Mr. J. H. Constantine, well known authority The Manual of the Slide Rule,” another fasci- 

on mechanical drawing and Director of Vocational nating booklet, tells you in detail of the use and 

PROJECT | Activities in the Passaic (N. J.) Board of Edu- the romance of the slide rule—the bosom com- 

Py | cation. He has selected these three subjects from panion of every engineer and scientist. Two gen- 

Prize $20.00 hundreds of interesting ones as being the most erous size sheets of K. & E. quality Duplex Draw- 

2 interesting—and as requiring solutions which neces- ing Paper—specified by engpeates everywhere, will 

5 Honorable Mentions each = a Sacstaene © te Seen the —— ee in return for but ten cents in stamps 
© as ° ascinating a the laws mechanics as we or coin. 

consisting of a fine Slide as average ability in handling drawing instruments. Fill out the coupon below—get everything that you 

Rule valued at $5 00 The projects are put up in an attractive brochure feel should be coming to you. But DON’T 


together with a complete outline of the contest DELAY, for you will want to work out ALL of 
conditions and prize awards. Never before have these projects and send them into the Scholastic 
you seen a contest as interesting and as instructive for final judging. 





For the Best Solution of as this! nD ¥c (NOV kK & 4 
PROJECT II DITIONAL INSTRUCTION Oo en eee TS ; 
° DRA VV ING VSTRUME > 
Prize $25.00 I 7 t . 4 AL OFr R 5 ‘ \ i ’ ' 
5H ble M . h x ; If you do not, you should, for K. & E. Instru- 
onorapbile entions eac som. fe obtition to the above boodionse, whats we coame eave boon wood kee Witne veers in the coun- 
* 5° 4 will send you at no charge, we sha e glad to try’s foremost hi schools, colleges and engineer- 
consisting of $5.00 in cash send you a number of other valuable helps for ing schools, then by _leadin; po «Rew na en- q 


: participation in this contest and for use in your ie. If your | dealer does not carry K. & E. 
i school work. “Drawing Instruments, Their Care nstruments write us and we will see that you 
For the Best Solution of Hh and Use,” is a 12-page leaflet which tells you the _—receive full information. 


mefoo | KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


consisting of $7.50 in cash. | Hoboken, N. J. 
2h i NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


Drawing Materials . . Slide Rules . . Surveying 
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Measuring Tapes 
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KEUFF=ZL & ESSER CO. 
800 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Kindly s-nd me (check material desired). a my : 
p . Your 12-page let, “Drawing instruments— 

oe ee ES S: Their Care and Use,” your “‘Manual of the Slide 
tractive project sheets, at Rule” and two generous sheets of Duplex Drawing 


no charge; Paper, for which | enclose ten cents. 
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